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Art. 6. The History of Mexico, collected from Spanish and 
Mexican Historians, from manuscripts and ancient paintings 
of the Indians, together with the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, illustrated by engravings, with critical disserta- 
tions on the land, animals, and inhabitants of Mexico, by Ab- 
be D. Francesco Saverio Clavigero: translated from the o- 
riginal Italian by Charles Cullen, Esq. In three volumes 
8vo. Philadelphia, Thomas Dobson. 


— the desiderata of literature, a correct and impars ° 
tial history of Mexico was long considered as not the least 
prominent. The policy of the Spanish government, the pecue 
liar habits of the people, and their code both of religion and 
law, secluded the modern inhabitants of Mexico from an inti- 
mate connexion with the people of other parts of the Ameri- 
can continent; and; had avarice and ambition slumbered, we 
might still have been as ignorant of the internal concerns of 
the Spanish dominions as were our ancestors of the aborigines 
before the conquest of Mexico by Fernando Cortez. To the 
swords of successive warriors and to the daring efforts of ava- 
rice for gold and gems, we are principally indebted for the first 
knowledge of whatever has relation to this interesting ahd de- 
lichtful spot. While therefore we lament the inhuman massa 
cre of millions of the human race, we must confess our obliga. 
tions to the spirit of enterprise which, though it dictated inva« 
sion, also prompted research. 

The history of the ancient inhabitants of the valley of Mex- 
ico, interesting as it is, is extremely dark and obscure, The 
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victorious legions of Cortez and the numerous soldiers of for- 
tune that followed his standard transported to Europe many ac- 
counts, imperfect however and mutilated, of the Mexican reli- 
gion and government: for, although they penetrated to the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, the great seat of power and of superstition, 
they did not attain to any just conceptions of the principles on 
which either was founded. The fiery zeal and mistaken no- 
tions of Catholic priests destroyed the emblems of their reli- 
gion, which we have reason to believe were in entire consonance 
with the Mosaic account, so far as it regards the creation, the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, and other important events, 
with this difference only, that the former are clothed in the 
veil of mythology while the latter is radiant in the lustre of 
unadorned truth. 

The great exertions, which have been made and are still mak- 
ing, to enlighten and improve mankind have led us with the 
French philosophers almost to anticipate the halcyon days, 
when intellectual enjoyments shall have no bounds. We hail 
with delight the rapid advancement of science. The pleasures 
resulting from the study of nature are constantly increasing; 
observation at every step opens a more extensive prospect; and 
fresh enquirers are daily attracted by the hope of new and bril- 
liant discoveries. The want of patronage however is severely 
felt by those more humble yet not less faithful labourers in the 
field of learning, who, with far lower expectations, are called 
upon to exert at least an equal share of patience and sagacity. 
Such are those who are endeavoring to unravel the mazes of 
history and to remove the rubbish accumulated by the lapse of 
ages. ‘The historian cannot add to the mass of facts. His ut- 
most exertions cannot diminish the distance at which he is pla- 
ced from the events and characters he describes, nor dispel the 
mists which revolving years have cast inhis way. On the con- 
trary, the scattered rays of light, which by a judicious use of an- 
alogical reasoning he is enabled to concentrate upon the distant 
part of the picture, though they contribute to improve his out- 
line, will only show more distinctly the deficiency of colouring; 
resulting from the change of language and of manners, which 
no diligence can enable him to supply. Though our author has 
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travelled through the flowery paths of natural history, though 
he has pleased his fancy with the wonderful variety in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, we cannot but think he 
deserves credit for his patience in toiling through the labyrinth 
of uncertainty, and explaining with a degree of precision the 
monuments of religion and the remnants of art made use of by * 
a great, and yet in some particulars a barbarous, people. He 
has indeed done essential service to all interested in the 
antiquities of the western hemisphere. The history of the 
discovery of America is universally interesting, from its con- 
nection, at present, with almost every other part of the world. 
The changes too which this discovery has produced in the po~ 
litical relations of the governments of Europe are equally in- 
teresting. The strength of Spain has crossed the Atlantic; the 
child has destroyed the nurse; and, too far advanced in man- 
hood to be confined by leading strings, determines to be free. 
The satellites of arbitrary power and the slaves of tyranny are 
sent to imbrue their hands in their brothers’ blood and to rivet 
the chains of slavery on millions of the human race, but the . 
Genius of Liberty, like a guardian Deity, attends the march of 
patriots, and the charms of legitimate sovereigns are dissipated 
to the wind. Great Britain still holds a part of our continent, 
whence she is enabled to rouse the savage Indians upon our de- 
fenceless frontiers, and to insult us on our own borders. We 
anticipate the day when an oppressed people, knowing from 
their intercourse with us the sweets of liberty, will disclaim 
their dependence upon a government, that cannot know their 
wants and will not study their interests, and will join in com- 
pleting the fair temple of freedom founded in this western 
world. Colonies ata distance from the mother country must 
ever be subject to oppression. Places of honor or profit are 
bestowed upon favorites of the crown, who, unacquainted with 
the feelings or the wants of the people they govern, are willing 
to sacrifice every thing to their own interest. This was fully 
exemplified in the conduct of the British government towards 
“is while colonies. Noblemen of ruined fortunes and dissolute 
manners were sent to govern a people who had left the comforts 

and conveniences of heme, who had braved the dangers of tho 
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ocean and the deprivations of a wilderness to enjoy the rights of 
man. Regardless of our feelings as well as of our interest, they 

treated us like dependants upon the smiles of a court and drain- 

ed our life’s blood to support its minions and its hirelings. In 
consequence of this the brightest jewel was plucked from the 
British crown, and the halo surrounding the brow of Majesty 
and rendering it terrible to European governments faded away. 
We are sorry to see that the spirit of denunciation against eve- 
ry thing American pervades the British ministry and British 

scholars. Their periodical works ridicule American genius, 
American literature, and American manufactures, but there is 
one quality which experience, dear bought experience, has 
taught them we possess.. And will not an impartial judge 
give us credit for something more than mere physical strength, 
mere animal courage? What nation has ever made so rapid an 
improvement in mechanics? The wonderful discoveries of A- 
merican genius might well astonish mankind, and the enter- 
prise of the American people might excite the envy of the 
drones of Europe. We can boast also of a Henry, an Ames, 
and a Hamilton, whose eloquence roused the latent energies of 
the human heart ana inspired the universal sentiment, “Let us 
march against Philip.”” The muse too has tuned her heavenly 
measures, and, excitec by the genius of a Barlow and a Dwight, 
produced strains of sweetest harmony. The canvass glows 
with life and animation under the pencil of a West, an Allston, 
and a Trumbull. Weare conscious that our feelings are more 
generous, our sentiments more correct, and although the moth- 
er would still be willing to chastise the unruly boy who dared to 
disregard ber power, yet, as a child who has received benefits 
from an unnatural parent, we are willing to acknowledge her 
favours, and believe that Shakespeare was a poet and Pitt an 


orator and statesman. 
The reputation of the author of the History under review, and 


the great consequences which may result toour own country by 
the establishment of a separate government in the province of 
Mexico make everything pertaining to it a subject ofdeep interest. 
Time only can bring to light whether a republican government 
can be maintained in opposition to the combined efforts of tyrants, 
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and the experiment is yet to be made whether neighbouring 
people, professing to be guided by the principles of justice and 
liberty, can conduct in their political dealings 1a such a manner 
as to strengthen the bonds of union and diffuse the blessings of 
freedom. The province of Mexico stretches to the Pacific O- 
cean on the west; on the east it is bounded by Louisiana and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south it is separated by the Isth- 
mus of Darien from the vast continent of South America. The 
country to the north is yet unexplored. It will easily be seen 
that its local situation is perhaps the best in the world for com- 
merce, and the mildness and salubrity of its climate render it 
onc of the most delightful spots on earth. The despot of Spain 
has hitherto ruled this terrestrial paradise with arbitrary sway. 
Religious intolerance and political bigotry have sealed in si- 
lence the spirit of independence, and tyranny has stalked 
through the land with misery and oppression in hertrain. But 
the spirit of freedom has breathed upon the sleeping energies 
of a great people, the determination to be free has inflamed 
the breasts of thousands, and we have reason to belicve that, be- 
fore the sacred flame is quenched, the trump of fame will de- 
clare to the wondering world that the descendants of Spamards 
as well asof Englishmen know how to be free. 

As we have not seen the original of the work before us we 
are unable to judge whether the translator has followed Horace’s 
rule, “Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus interpres.” 
In one or two instances he has violated the rules of grammar. 
His style is unpleasant and wants /aborem lime. The history is 
divided into ten books, to which are added, in an appendix, 
nine dissertations on various subjects. A map of Anahuac is pre- 
fixed to the first volume, and twenty plates are interspersed 
throughout the two first volumes. Our present remarks are 
confined to the first volume. 

The preface is penned with all the bombast and self praise 
of those, who, from their peculiar situations in countries where 
merit is not sought after, nor rewarded when found, are oblig- 
ed to blow their own trumpet, and to load with invective their 
predecessors in the same pursuits. Our author next proceeds 
t> give a succinct and general view of the writers who have 
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treated on the ancient history of Mexico, attaching blame to some, 
and eulogizing others. He enumerates twenty nine in the six- 
teenth century, nine in the seventeenth,and twoin theeighteenth, 
besides many others who wrote on the antiquities of Michuacan, 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and New-Mexico. In contradiction to 
Mr. Robertson the Abbe thinks that the fanatical zeal of monks 
did not destroy every monument of remote events, that there 
still remain many traces of the policy and ancient revolutions 
of the empire, in addition to those derived from tradition, and 
that from these we may form a probable, although not an au- 
thentic, history of the Mexicans. The numerous pictures 
remaining, of which our author next treats, he supposes to be 
sources whence the historian can draw correct information and 
that their meaning is in no wise ambiguous to those who have 
studied the characters and figures ofthe Mexicans. The num- 
ber of Mexican paintings, still preserved in the collection of 
Mendoza, is sixty three. The number in the Vatican is not 
known. There are eight in the collection of Vienna, that of 
Siguenzaleft to the Jesuits’ college in Mexico,and that of Botu- 
rini. Those paintings served for historical records, and, next 
to the art of writing, they constitute the most certain and cor- 
rect mode of transmitting to posterity events of importance te 
religion, literature, and government. 

Our author now commences his history, and in the first book 
describes the country of Anahuac or the vale of Mexico, the 
fertility of its soil, the salubrity of its climate, the grandeur 
and sublimity of its mountains, the numerous rivers and lakes, 
the vast variety and wonders of the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdom, and the peculiarities of man. From the Abbe’s 
more accurate investigation we discover how liable we are to be 
imposed upon by superficial observers and how great is the 
care necessary to be taken before we can arrive at historical 
truth. 

The richness and extent of the mines of New Spain surpass 
any think knowa in the old world, and precious stones, or those 
which were esteemed such before the discovery of America, 
have become comparatively of little value. Even at the first 
discovery of this country, mines of sulphur, alum, vitriol, cin- 
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nabar, ocher, and a white earth used in the place of white lead 
were opened and applied to the purpose of painting. The ores 
were principally collected in small grains in the sand of rivers, 
yet they dug silver, tin, and lead from mines in various parts 
of the country. The vegetable kingdom has been justly asub-+ 
ject of wonder to Europeans and its variety and abundance al. 


most exceed belief. 

“The Floripundio, which, on account of its size, merits the 
first mention, is a beautiful white odoriferous flower, monope- 
talous or consisting of but one leaf but so large in length it is 
full more than eight inches, and its diameter in the upper part 
full mere than three or four. Many hang together from the 
branches like bells but not entirely round, as their corolla has 
five or six angles equi-distant from each other. These branch- 
es are produced by a pretty little tree, the branches of which 
form a round top like a dome.”’ Page 23. 

Fruits of the most delicious flavor are in the greatest abun- 
dance in Mexico, many of which were entirely unknown te 
ancient naturalists, and the forests abound in the most valuable 
wood, some for their timber, others for their fruit, and others . 
still for the balsams and gums which they distil. The vulgar 
opinion that Shell Lac is produced by a peculiar kind of ants 
is proved erroneous by our author. 


“Lac or Gomma Laca (as it is called by the Spaniards) runs in 
such abundance from a tree like the Mezquite the branches 
are covered with it. This tree, which is of a moderate size, has 
a red coloured trunk, and is very common in the provinces of 
the Cohuixcas and Tlahuica.” Page 46. 


The celebrated chesnut tree of Mount Etna rivals not some 
ofthe trees in this luxuriant country. Acosta makes mention 
of a cedar, whose circumference was eighty two Paris feet, 
equal to eighty six English, and our author describes a fir tree 
so large that fourteen men on horseback could conveniently 
enter the cavity of its trunk. We feel the want of a regular 
classification of the different objects of natural history which 
our author notices. The whole country teems with life, and 
ifwe should extract all the curious and interesting accounts of 
- Leasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes, we should be obliged to trans- 
scribe nearly the whole book. We must however mention the 
Amphisbena, a serpent described by Pliny as haying two heads. 
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Pliny was probably mistaken in the meaning of the Greek word, 
which signifies to meve either way or a double motion, and not 
duo capita. 

“The Maquizcoatl is about a foot in length and of the thick- 
ness of the little finger, of a shining silvery hue. The tail is 
thicker than the head, and this snake can move progressively 
with either extremity at pleasure. It is called by the Greeks 
Amphisbena; it isa very rare species and has never been seen, 
as far as I know, in any other place than the valley of Toluca.” 
Paye 80. 

l’rom the description given by our author of the works of na- 
ture in this country we see the justice and impartiality of 
Providence to all the human family. Though the climate is the 
most delightful in the world, though the soil produces spontane- 
ously whatever is necessary to support life, though the most 
valuable wood grows in great abundance, the flowers most beau- 
tiful, the fruits most delicious, the gums most aromatic, yet the 
deadly serpent and the savage beast of prey lurk under every 
covert an@ecrease the happiness of man in a ratio equal to its 
increage Dy the other bounties of nature. 

Our author next proceeds to treat of man, and here our cv- 
riosity is still more strongly excited. The common idea im- 
pressed by interest, that the Americans, in their intellectual 
faculties, were inferior to Europeans, and that the climate or 
some other natural cause made even Eurepean animals, trans- 
ported to the new world, degenerate, has been entirely exploded. 
Nations, which are now accounted the most civilized, were for- 
merly enveloped in the thick mists of barbarism, and the Greeks 
and Romans, once so polished, are now much lower in the 
scale of intellectual improvement than are those nations whom 
they termed barbarians—a proof that all the children of Adam 
are endued with nearly the same powers, and that some adven- 
titious circumstances bring those powers into action in different 


deerecs. National traits and national characteristics are indeed 


found among almostevery people. Forinstance, the Englishman 
slories in his loyalty, the Frenchman in his vivacity, the Dutch- 
inan in his attention to business, the American in his enterprise 
and independence, and the Mexican in his generosity and pers 
fect disinterestedness: but this is no proof that the Englishman 
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by nature is superior to the Mexican. The peopling of A- 
merica, like that of other nations, is so involved in fable 
that it is impossible to arrive at any certain conclusions. 
Gain was the chief ovject of the first discoverers of the west- 
ern continent, and almost two centuiies elapsed before the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants attracted the attention of ° 
philosophers. Numerous monuments, which would have 
served to elucidate the history of the people, must have perish- 
ed for want of care, and those who entered upon this new field 
of study, instead of throwing light upon the subject, have con. 
tributed im some measure to involve it in additional obscurity 

They have been anxious rather to form hypotheses than to as 

certain facts on which to build their systems. 

A striking peculiarity in the aborigines of this country is, 
that the hand of nature has deviated but little from one standard 
in fashioning the human form and aspect. ‘ihe torrid zone of 
Africa and Asia is inhabited by a peopl: cf a ccep black color. 
Their aspect is different from that of ihe inhabitants of the mild- 
er climates, while the torrid zune of America tinges net the. 
skin with a deeper hue than does the more teraperate atino: 
phere of other parts of the continent. ‘ilris excited the amazg- 
ment of the first discoverers, and how te acccunt for it has been 
to philosophers a subject of long and laborious investigation. 
By far the greatest number, who have written on this tcpic, 
have agreed that heat and cold produce the vas¢ varicty in the 
complexion of man. But to many this circumstance presents 
insuperable difficulties. Ii, as is generally admitted, the first 
inhabitants of this continent originated from the north of Asia, 
why should they preserve the same appearance and color from 
the frozen regions of Baffin’s Bay to the torrid zone! They haye 
been exposed to the influence of vehement and unremitting 
heat and to the rigours of eternal frost for centuries and but a 
slight alteration has taken place in their colour. Climate cer- 
tainly produces wonderful effects on the human frame, but we 
see ho reason why we should adopt a system full of difficulties, 


When, like the confusion of tongues, we cau resolve it into the 


power and wisdom of the Author of Nature. In the Mosaic 
account the people are declared to be one as well as of one lan- 
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tude of 35 they procecde* towards the south-cast as far as the 
river Gilx, where they stopped for some time, for at prem 
ent there are still remains to be seen of the great edifices built 
by them on the borders of that river. From thence, having re- 

sumed their course towards the S.S. E. they stopped in about 
29 degrees of latitude at a place which 1s more than 250 miles 
distant from the city of Chihuahua, towards the N,N. V 

And again, 

‘From hence traversing the steep mountains of Tarahumara 
and directing towards the south they reached Nuicalhuacan, at 
present called C ‘uliacan a place situated on the gulf of California, 
in 244 degrees of latitude, wherethey stopped 3 ycars.” p. 152. 

The religious rites and ceremonies of the Mexicans, like 
those of all other nations who have not been illuminated with 
py revelation, are bloody and barbarous. Their mode of 

varfare is attended with all that cruelty which distinguishes the 
idanlepers of gods who possess the viclent passions of angey 
and revenge, from the worshippers of one true God, who is in 
finite in mercy and goodness. A spirit of boldness and cnthu- 
siasm animates, in a high degree, the eloquence of the Mewi- 
can, and sentiments worthy a Roman are expressed in almost 
every line. Nature is ransacked for objects to illustrate the 
conceptions of the Mexican orator, but, like the oriental bard. 
his thoughts are too often obscured by the exuberance of meta- 

fatended te Ulumine his subiect. In travelling this flowe- 

nently lose our way, ard our senses are disgust- 

delighted with the wanton raeree of odours, 

are surrounded, The following address, de- 

eed and respectable veteran to the Mexican clec- 

tors, when assembled to appoirt a new king to check the inso- 

jence of the tyrant Maxtlaton and revenge the many wrongs 

they had suffercc’, will give a specimen of their c pels speak. 
ing. 

“By the death of vour last king, O noble Mexicans, the light 
of your eyes has failed you! but you have still those of reason 
left to choose a fit successor. The nobility of Mexico is not 
exunct with Climalpopota; his brothers are stil remaining, who 
are most excellent princes, among whom vou may choose a 
F ota to govern you and a lather to protect you. Imagine that 


for a little time the sun is eclipsed, and that the earth is darken. 
e*. but that light wiil return again with the new “ing. It ic 
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the greatest importance that without long conference we elect 
a prince, who may re-establish the honor of our nation, may 
vindicate the wrong done to it, and restore to itits ancient lib- 
erty.’ Page 208. 

The number thirteen seems to have been held in high esti- 
mation among the Mexicans; hence their year was divided in-, 
to seventy three periods of thirteen cays and the century into 
seventy three periods of thirteen months, and although they 
understood the true solar year and ivided it into eighteen 
months of 20 days each, making use co: intercalary days to bring 
it to an equality, yet this partiality to the number thirteen in- 
duces us to believe that the lunar year was the first sort known 
to the Mexicans, as'well as to all other nations. The rapidity 
of the revolutions of the moon, her proximity to the earth, and 
the beauty of her orb when full, early induced mankind vigi- 
lantly to mark her progress and changes, and to regulate their 
‘ime by her motion. Hence the festivals which we:e ordained 
in honor of the new moon, and which were ever observed 
throughout the oriental world with unbounded exultation and 
with the utmost profusion of expense, and hence too the Arabia 
mansions of the moon took their rise. Apollo himself was some 
times styled, in ancient Greece, the New Moon, as being the 
real fountain of that light which is only reflected by the lunar 
orb. The renovated lustre of this mighty regent of Heaven 
was also celebrated with rejoicings and solemn sacrifices by the 
chosen people, who im other respects were forbidden under the 
severest penalties to contaminate the altar of the true God 
with idolatrous ceremonies. 

We shall close our observations upon this volume with an ex- 
teact, describing the magnificence and splendour of the palace 

°Montezuma 2d, who governed the kingdom of Mexico with 
sway at the time Cortez landed in the New World. 


“The palace of his usual residence was a vast edifice of 
stone and lime which had twenty doors to the public square 
and streets; three great couvts, in one of which was a beauti- 
fol fountain, several halls and more than an hundred chambers. 
Some of the apartments had walis of raarble and other valua- 
ble kinds of stone. The beams were of cedar, cypress, and 
other wood weil finished and carved. Among the halls there 
was one so large that, according io the testimony of an eye wit. 
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ness of veracity, (the anonymous conqueror) it would con’ 
tain three thousand people.’ Page 284. 

We are happy to observe in this volume a pretty correct and 
much less desultory mode of writing than is common among 
authors who write of events long since past, and we flatter our- 
selves that we shall enjoy equal pleasure in the perusal of what 
remains. History is the most sacred department in the repub- 
lic of letters, and upon it in some measure depends the cast of 
manners and of opinions in society. Erroneous systems of eth- 


ics or policy cannot produce so lasting or wide spread an evil, 


They want that seductive charm which example possesses, and 
they involve only the credit of their author; while history, by 
presenting false portraits of men held up to public veneration, 
may pervert the rectitude of imitative virtues and bring into 
disgrace the brightest ornaments of our nature. We shall now 
take leave of our author for the present. B. 


Art. 7. The Second Annuul Report of the American Saciety, 
for colonizing the free preofile of colour in the United States; 
with an afifrendix. Second edition, Washington, Davis and 
Force, 1819, pp. 154, octavo. 


. 


We have been extremely gratified in reading this Report. It 
furnishes us with many interesting facts and considerations to 
prove the practicability of an object, which is of the first im- 
portance to the prosperity and character of our country. The 
black population of the United States is unquestionably a great 
evil. Probably no enlightened and benevolent mind could be 
found among us but would be rejoiced to see carried into effect 
a just and proper mode of removing this population to the land 
from which it came. Wedo not however acknowledge the 
propriety of those severe censures,which it has been fashionable, 
both at home and abroad, to throw upon our nation because we 
still have slaves. So far as our countrymen have been engag- 
ed inthe slave trade, so far as they have voluntarily encoura- 
ved it, so far as they deliberately increase or perpetuate the e- 
yils of slavery, so far as they refuse to co-operate in measures 
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which they perceive to be right and good, and adapted to di- 
minish, or ultimately to remove this misfortune from us, let 
them be exposed and condemned. We have no sympathy with 
slave traders,nor with their abettors. We look with horror up- 
on all men engaged in this infamous traffic, whether from the 
United States, or from any part of Europe, or from any other 
country. But we know slave olders, who are men of the 
greatest humanity and benevolence, who have the best moral 
feelings, and who are actuated by as high and holy principles 
as any men in the world. The guilt of slavery in our land, 
with the exception of a few base men who continue to intro.« 
duce blacks, does not fall upon the present generation, nor upon 
eur present government. It belongs to those, who began the 
traffic, who continued it, who defended it, and who en- 
tailed upon us its unfortunate effects. We are holders 
of slaves without consenting to any one of the principles or 
motives by which the evil was commexged, and without justi- 
fying its continuance upon any other ground than necessity, a 
necessity which is obvious as it regards us and the present cir- 
cumstances of our community. The responsibility of our con- 
dition in this respect hes upon our European ancestors. It is 
peculiarly base for English or Scotch writers to attempt to 
blacken our national character for that which was a crime in 
the history of British policy, but which is only a misfortune in 
the history of the present government and policy of the United 
States. All our zational acts show that we consider slavery 
an evil, and that we wish to provide, as far as possible, a reme- 
dy. Our constitution, our laws, our debates in Congress, our 
voluntary associations, all prove that we look forward with anx- 
ious hope to the means of correction for this calamity which 
our British and other European forefathers have made us in- 
herit. We know of no portion of our country where public 
sentiment would not instantly denounce any man who should, 
if slavery did not now exist in the nation, attempt to introduce 
it, or to defend the traffic by which it first began. We have a- 
mong us bad men, like other countries, men of inveterate self- 
ishness and of the most degrading inhumanity, but they are as 
universally detested at home as they can be abroad, and make 
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no part of our acknowledged common character. Those, who 
are known to disregard the bed:.y comfort or the family rela. 
tions of their slaves, and wantonly to separate parents and chil- 
dren, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, are condemned 


by the spontaneous voice of the public, and are made to suffer 


all the evils resulting from a loss of reputation. At least this 
is the fact in the circles where we move, and as far as our ob- 
servation extends. Numerous ere the slave hoidcrs in these 
States, who bring upon themselves great, and sometimes dis- 
tressing embarrassments, because they will not seil their slaves 
contrary to their own wishes, or in violation of the ties of blood 
and marriage. There are forms in which humane and gene- 
tous minds cultivate and disclose the best affections of our na- 
ture, in a slave holding community, which can have no place in 
those parts of our country ‘where slavery is not found. This 
is not offered as arecommendation of slavery, but 2s a goed 
among the many evils which it produces. 

Our object in these remarks is to show the genercl state of 
our feelings upon this subject, and the temper with which we 
enter upon a review of the Report of the Colonization Society. 
We are aware that it is not necessary to discuss the question of 
slavery inthis connexion. It is no part of the design of the So- 
cicty to emancipate our slayes, or to make any encroachment 
upon this specics of property. ‘The question of slavery how. 
ever is intimately related to the subject at large, and can hard: 
be excluded from our thoughts while we are going over 
Report. Most oi our tree blacks were once slaves, and i 
ident that some members of the lai ‘eieeill to emancipate 
their slaves Whenever the colony is permanently established, and 
i. becomes certam that cur blacks may be sent thither without 

njury to themselves, and without the danger of their returning 
upon our hands. ‘This sentiment ts declared by Mr. Mer er 
{ Virginia, while that which secins to be the predominant sen- 
ument of the Society is declared at the same time by Mr. Clay 

We have no doubt that the slave. holding e states, under their 
present view of the subject, _ in the existing condition of the 
Society, respond almost universally to the following extract 


from the speech of the distineuished statesman who has so lone 
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and so honorably filled the Speaker’s Chair in our national leg- 
islature: 


‘Whilst he was up, he would detain the Society for 
afew moments. It was proper again and again to repeat, that 
it was far from the intention of the Society to affect, in any 
manner, the tenure by which a certain species of property is 
held. He was himself a slave holder, and he considered that 
kind of property as inviolable as any other in the country. He 
would resist assoon, and with as much firmness, encroachmehts 
upon it as he would encroachments upon any other property 
which he held. Nor was he disposed even to go as far as the 
gentleman who had just spoken, (Mr. Mercer) in saying that 
he would emancipate his slaves if the means were provided of 
sending them from the country. It was also proper to repeat, 
that it was equally remote from the intention of the Society 
that any sort of coercion should be employed in regard to the 
free people of color who were the objects of its proceedings. 
Whatever was proposed to be done was entirely voluntary on 
their part.’ p. 108. 


Considerable jealousy has been excited, as we see by the 
newspapers, and by the Report before us, in regard to the real 
objects of the Colonization Society. One charge is, that a 
complete emancipation of the slaves is intended, while another 
affirms that an apology is to be furnished for making the laws 
concerning slaves more severe and permanent. These charg- 
es refute each other, as the charges of jealousy alwaysdo. We 
have not the least faith in either, but believe fully that the osten- 
sible is the real purpose of this humane association. The char- 
acters of the members, the publicity of all their proceedings, 
the freedom of their debates, the manner in which the whole 
business has been laid before Congress and the people, and the 
very nature of the case, forbid the indulgence of these unwor- 
thy suspicions, and demand our confidence and approbation. 
We have no doubt that, ifthe Society prospers, and a success- 
ful colony becomes established in Africa, many slaves will be 
voluntarily emancipated by their masters and sent back to the 
land of their fathers. We have no reluctance toward this idea, 
nor do we consider the prospect as any objection to our cordial 
cq-operation with the Society. We earnestly recommend so 
benevolent and magnanimous a project to the affections and the 
patronage of the public. We are desirous of contributing our 
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humble influence to the promotion of this cause, and take this 
method to aid in circulating the valuable information contained 
in the Report. 

We will new take notice of several parts of this document, 
and call up to the attention of our readers the subjects which 
have most interest. 

The comments made upon the federal constitution and the 
act of Congress concerning slavery, and upon the recent con- 
duct of the legislature of Georgia, (pp. 12, 13, 14, 15,) are, in 
our opinion, entirely just, and of very great importance. The 
attention of the nation ought to be given early to this evil, anc 
some efficient remedy provided. As the question now stands, 
the importation of slaves into the United States may be contin- 
ued to almost any extent in direct contravention of the obvious 
meaning of our laws. We heartily echo the language of the 
Report and say, (p. 15) “To contend that the consignment of 
innocent and injured foreigners to perpetual slavery is “in pur- 
suance of the constitution of the United States’ is to cast are- 
proach on that instrument which it does not merit.” Let 
Georgia re-consider this subject, and be governed by the fair 
construction of the constitution and the law. 

A report favorable to the Society was made by a committee 
of the House of Representatives at their last session, as well as 
at a former one, and a decision was “confidently expected in the 
course of amonth.’’ We are informed that this decision was 
not had, and that the subject was postponed to the next session. 

The postponement marks no hostility to the Society, but was 
moved by a friend to its objects in order to give time to produce 
a stronger impression upon the minds of the members, and to 
have more effectual measures finally adopted. As this Society 
is not sectarian, as it belongs to no party and is limited to no 
place, (for free blacks are in every part of the United States,) it 
is important to have its nature and purposes well understood, 
and not to have it confounded with a multitude of societies in 
the country which engage the sympathies only of a particu- 
lar circle, and embrace the members only of a particular fel- 
lowship. We believe that there is nothing fanatical in the 
principles or plans of the association for colonizing the free 
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blacks, and that the benefits, which are proposed, are not vis 
ionary, but are solid and lasting. 

The example and success of the English Sierra Leona Com 
pany are most encouraging to the friends of the American So- 
ciety. The following extract from the appendix to the Report 
contains a condensed view of this colony, and has so many in- 
teresting facts that we shall make no apology for its length. 


“Colonization in Africa, with reference to civilization, ap- 
pears to have been contemplated in England as early as 1775 or 
1780. A definite plan was projected by Dr. H. Smeathmany 
who had passed some years in Africa, in his letters to Dr. 
Knowles, in 1783. The first removal to Sierva Leona was in 
1787. The people from Nova Scotia, who were once slaves in 
the United States, were removed in 1791, and the Maroons from 
Jamaica, itis believed, in 1805. The liberations from slave 
ships have been wholly since the abolition of the trade in 1807. 
The colony was supported by the Sierra Leona Company, un- 
til 1808, when it was taken under the patronage of government, 

The colony is situated on the south bank of Sierra Leona riv- 
er, in lat. 8 deg. 30 min. north. The original purchase was 
ten miles square. T'reetown is the principal town, standing on 
St. George’s Bay, six miles from Cape Sierra Leona. There 
are five villages, between two and seven miles distant, in differ- 
ent directions f:om Freetown, called Regent’s, Gloucester, Wil- 
berforce, Leicester, and Kissey Towns. The local situation of 
the colony is admirable for health and commerce. The sea- 
breeze has tree access; the mountains are high, and the river 
is navigable by the largest ships. 

The population exceeds twelve thousand. There are the 
first settlers from England and Nova Scotia, Maroons from Ja- 
maica, those who have been liberated from captured slave 
ships, and a few hundreds from the adjacent tribes. -All these 
are people of colour. To these may be added about fifty Eu- 
ropeans, who are civil and military officers, religious teachers, 
merchants and mechanics. The colonists sustain most of the 
subordinate offices. 

The schools are very flourishing. Nearly two thousand, in- 
cluding some adults, enjoy daily instruction. The children, 
who have been born in the colony, are active, intelligent, and 
healthy. Those who passed their first five or ten years with- 
out instruction, and then entered a period of confinement, fam- 


ine, and disease on board of slave-ships, need some months or 


years to acquire the health, animation, and intelligence which 
they might otherwise have possessed. They are taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; and some of them the rudimet nts 
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of English grammar and geography. The Church Misstonary 
Society has extended to this colony its kindest regard and libe- 
ral aid. Several chaplains and schoolmasters have been fur- 
nished and supported, at different periods, through their agen- 
cy. The Christian Institution, established on Leicester Moun- 
tain, accommodates about two hundred children, who are most- 
ly named and supported by benefactors in England. These 
are children once destined to foreign slavery, now fed, clothed 
governed, and carefully taught in the christian religion. As- 
sembled in the church to worship God, they are a spectacle of 
grateful admiration, and their state happily exemplifies the di- 
vine origin and holy principles of the religion in which they 
are taught. At Regent’s town, which has a population of thir- 
teen hundred, the agents saw two hundred children in the 
schools; and on the sabbath, more than one thousand of the 
children and people were present in the church, neatly dressed, 
sober, reverential, attentive to hear the word of God, and unit- 
ing their voices to sing his praise. The sabbath is observed 
through the colony, with the exception, perhaps, of some Euro- 
peans and the Kroo-men. Freetown has five religious teach- 
ers, (three Europeans and two men of colour,) Leicester Moun- 
tain has two, and each of the villages has one. These are all 
men of christian character. 

Freetown makes a very decent appearance; the streets are at 
right angles, wide and neat; fruit trees grow about the town; 
the houses formerly built were small, but those now building 
are of stone, two stories high, airy and convenient. The colo- 
ny is advancing in wealth with sufficient rapidity. Trade has 
been chiefly pursued, but agriculture begins to have a share of 
attention.”’ p. 125. 


After the complete triumph of this experiment over all dif- 
ficulties, it is idle te call the plan of the American Society Uto- 
pian. From other parts of the Report, (p. 6.) we learn that 
the natives are friendly to Sierra Leona, and that only one in- 
stance of hostility was ever shown, which was eighteen years a- 
go, and was without effect. Although the number of white 
men is so small, and the security of the colony rests upon the 
arms of the colored population, (p. 7.) its existence has never 
been shaken by domestic insurrection. A public Gazette is 
printed, a society of Friends is formed, and the benefits of free- 
dom and instruction are multiplied and multiplying with a de- 
lightful rapidity. 

The testimony is satisfactory in the Report, that land may be 
obtained for a colony on the coast of Africa ata reasonable 
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price, and ofa good quality. The agents, who were sent out 
for this purpose, appear to think most favorably of Sherbro 

and its vicinity, a territory on the west coast of Africa, about two 

degres south of Sierra Leona. The climate is sufficiently mild, 
and the variety of the products of the soil is great. All the ad-- 
vantages of agriculture and commerce may be enjoyed. The 
native kings appear generally to be friendly to the objects of 
the American Society, notwithstanding they have been extreme- 
ly corrupted by their intercourse with slave traders, and by the 
effects of the trade itself upon their principles, feelings, and 
habits. This is unquestionably one of the most infamous and 

depraved modes of life known among the most abandoned of 
our species. No language is too severe against a slave trader, 
kidnapping free natives, and transporting them to foreign coun- 
tries to be placed in a worse condition than that of brutes. No 
language can paint too strongly the miserable consequences 
which have flowed from this traffic to scourge the civilized 
world. It is peculiarly painful to learn,not only that the French - 
have renewed this monstrous trade at Senegal, and that multi- 
tudes of blacks are smuggled in canoes and put aboard their 
ships, but that the stars and stripes of our own flag, the ensign 
of our glory, are disgraced in thisinhuman commerce. Could 
the eagle upon our banner, when degraded by its elevation up- 
on the mast ofa slave ship, be for a moment endowed with life, 
with what indignation would he hur! the thunderbolts, which he 
carries in his talons, against the degenerate offspring of the 
heroes, sages, and patriots, who achieved the independence of 
our country, and declared Lisrerty to be among the unalienable 
rightsofman! We are perfectly willing that the President of 
the United States should order half our navy there to put an 
end to this worst of crimes. What are slave traders made of, 
who can, in cold blood, tie a woman to the mast, and whip her 
to death, as a warning to others, merely because she was afflict- 
ed at her situation, and could not restrain the feelings of her 


-disconsolate heart! (p. 68.) 


Although the native kings generally profess themselves fa- 
vourable to the views of the American Society, yet we are mor- 
tified to learn, that they are so far corrupted by thg slave trade 
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as not to be averse from its continuance. They seem to under- 
stand and acknowledge its bad effects, even upon the condi- 
tion of their own people, and are yet unable to give up the mea- 
gre profits and paltry gratifications which they derive from it. 
The attack of Crundell, a slave dealer, (p. 71,) upon Kizell, a 
bold, philanthropic, and faithful negro, devoted to the best in- 
terests of his country, shows the brutal character of this portion 
of white men, and the necessity of preventing, as soon as pos- 
sible, so detestable a commerce, not only for ourselves, but for 
the good of all Africa. Depravity must have got deep into the 
core of the heart of that man who calls the free natives of the 
country “his money,’ his bank, and whose checks are drawn 
and answered in the sighs, groans, and blood, of his fellow crea- 
tures. (p. 73.) It is not wonderful that the native kings should 
express their fears to our agents, that if a colony be established 
among them from the United States, the restorec blacks would 
make a war of vengeance upon those who sold their fathers, and 


sent them into captivity and suffering. 
A small force can do much toward the destruction of this 


trade. A single brig (p. 7,) has liberated from slave ships nine 
thousand of these unfortunate beings, whom the civilized and 
the barbarian had united to enslave. Regent’s Town in Sierra 
Leona has a considerable population of blacks delivered in the 
same way within two or three years. The good understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States on this subject, 
(p- 23,) and the general spirit of the continental powers, pro- 
mise a union of nations at last to annihilate this evil. 

The report and appendix contain full proof that a sufficient 
number of free blacks is ready to sail from the United States 
for Africa to establish the proposed colony. No difficulty is to 
be anticipated as it regards their willingness. Many are anxious 
to have the time arrive when they may embark under the pa- 
tronage of the American Society. (p. 7, 114, 149.) A desire on 
the part of the people of colour in our own country to join this 
colony will increase in proportion to its success, All that is ne- 
cessary at present is to find a sufficient number to begin the 
work, and to forma community capable of self government, or 
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at least capable of government with the assistance of a few. 
white men for a short term of years. 

Upon the whole, we consider the Report and the documents 
in the appendix as a full and satisfactory account of the Society 
and its objects, and as a sufficient answer, for candid minds, to. 
the objections which have been made to the association. We 
are pursuaded that little else than information and reflection are 
wanted to make an immense portion of the people of the Unit- 
ed States the ardent friends of this plan of colonizing the free 
blacks. 

Before we close our review, we wish to take notice ofa few 
particulars, which we may do as well in one order as in ano- 
ther. 

We cannot omit to ask our readers to dwell particularly up‘ 
on the character and history of John Kizell, a native African, to 
whom we have already referred as President of the Friendly So- 
ciety in Sierra Leona. His addresses to the native kings, when 
he accompanied our agent, Mr. Mills, to Sherbro, and his cor- 
respondence with governor Columbine, prove him to be 4 man ~ 
of excellent sense and judgement, and to have a very clear dis- 
cernment of the the best course to be pursued by the American 
Society. Having been carried into England ina slave ship, af- 
terwards to the United States, then removed to Nova Scotia, 
and at length returned to his native country after many years, 
he has enjoyed extensive opportunities for personal observa- 
tion, and has acquired a mass of practical knowledge, which is 
beyond price, as it regards the evils and the remedies of slavery, 
and the advantages to be secured to Africa by the introduction 
of the arts and institutions of civilization and christianity. 

Such men as John Kizell and Paul Cuffee redeem the Afri- 
can character from the charge of mental imbecility, which has 
been so frequently made against it, and show that the mind of 
the negro only wants the aid of freedom and opportunity, and 
it will accomplish all that is required to form a great, a good, a 
cultivated, a powerful, a respected, and a happy nation. The fol- 
joWwing is a specimen of the manner in which Kizell thinks, tak- 
en from the Journal of Mr. Mills: 


“Mr. Kizellis a second Paul Cuffee. He has a good mind 
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and considerable knowledge. His writings discover him to be 
a man of sense and worth. He has a good heart, and no one 
can be more anxious for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
Africans, and their descendants. He has enlarged views, and 
believes with the fullest confidence, that the time has arrived, 
when the descendants of Africans abroad shall begin to return 
to their own country. His mind relies on the promise of God, 
“Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God.” He 
says, if we can fix on aproper place for a colony, our people 
may come out by hundreds and thousands, and we need not fear 
the consequences, only sending some men of education and pie- 
ty to be their corductors and guides. Africa is the land of 
black men, and to Africa they must and willcome. It is at pre- 
sent a wide and fertile wilderness; but it may be made to bud 
and blossom like the rose. As for land, he says, it belongs to 
Africans abroad, as well as those now in this country; and if 
they are disposed to return, land they must and shall have.— 
They have not forfeited a right to the inheritance of their fa- 
thers, by being carried by force from their country. The good 
people in America have only to help them to get back, and as- 
sistthem a year or two, until they can help themselves.— 
Then if they will not work, the faultis their own. They cer- 
tainly will not freeze nor starve. Let any class of the people of 
colour come, only give us a few who will be good leaders of 
the rest. He urges the plan of colonization, among other rea- 
sons, on the ground, that it will prevent insurrection among the 
slaves—remove some bad men who will not have the same op- 
portunity to do mischief here as there—bring into this country 
some good men, who will shine as lights in this dark world— 
give an opportunity to masters who are disposed to release their 
slaves, and thus promote a gradual emancipation—provide a 
home for many oppressed freemen, and confer infinite blessings on 
thiscountry. Mr.K. thinks the greater part of the people of co- 
Jour, who are now in America, will yet return to Africa.”’ p. 37. 


The active beneyolence of Kizell is seen in the facts thus 
stated: 


“Since Mr. Kizell has been in this country, he has saved five 
or six persons from death; some condemned for witchcraft, and 
some for crimes they never committed. Some of these were 
nearly dead by the excessive quantities of red water which they 
have been compelled to drink. He was sometimes paid fifty or 
a hundred bars to saye one from these superstitious murderers. 
He has also rescued fifteen or twenty persons from foreign 
slavery, sometimes by interposing his authority, but more com- 
monly by purchase. He speaks of , a head man of 
vile character, who is engaged in furnishing slaves for the ships 
now at Gallinas, abgut fifty miles down the coast. It is assert- 
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ed that seven or eight vessels are now lying off that river, wait- 
ing for cargoes; one of which unfurls the American flag, armed 
with twenty guns, and belonging to -- » who professes 
to be an American citizen. Itis high time forthe American 
government to guard against the violation of their laws, at least 


by American citizens, and to interpose their authority to check 
this barbarous traffick.”’ p. 37. 


His opinion on the question, whether a white or black go- 
vernor should at first be chosen, is mentioned by Mr. Mills: 


“Great attention should be paid to select a proper person for 
governor. Mr. Kizell is not free to express his opinion decid- 
edly, but thinks it may be best for the first few years to havea 
white governor, a man of considerable age, and great modera- 
tion and prudence. If, however, a Paul Cuffee could be found 
among the people of colour, who was disposed to come out to 
this country, it might be well to appoint him governor: in this 
case, great care should be taken to select men of good charac- 
ter for the first colonists, and some white men of firm integrity 
might properly come with them as judges and counsellors.” p. 39. 


Kizell belongs to the sect of Baptists, and appears to be a 
truly liberal christian. The Baptists have always been, to say 
the least, as great friends of civil and religious freedom as any . 
portion of the christian church. Kizell partakes largely of this 
devotion to the cause both of bodily and mental liberty. | 

Another interesting negro, Thomas Joiner, is introduced te 
our notice by Mr. Mills: 


“At St. Mary’s we saw captain Lloyd, a friend of the lament- 
ed Park. He trades chiefly at Vintain. Another interesting 
person was Thomas Joiner, a native African. He was a son of 
a prince of some distinction, who lived about six hundred miles 
up this river.. When a boy, he was kidnapped and sold in the 
West Indies. He was afterwards redeemed by an English cap- 
tain, who knew his father. He was well educated in Emgland, 
and restored to his country. He is a man of good character 
and habits, and has acquired property and influence. He has 
just returned from England, where he left two sons for an edu- 
cation. He says that he shail buy a brig the next year to im- 
port his own goods. Will not some of our American people of 
colour be fired by this example? They might fit out vessels to 
trade to this country, which would enable them to ascertain its 
valuable productions, and to survey parts of the coast. Such 
an intercourse, they would find much totheir advantage. This 





‘will most naturally lead to settlements in this country. 


_ The more we learn of Africa, the moreconfident we are that 
‘he plan of the American Colonization Society will eventually 
reg 
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With these distinguished names we mention that also of Mr. 
Harper. The letter of this gentleman to the Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society (p. 110,) deserves high com: 
mendation. Though short, it contains the substance of the 
whole plan, and its views reach to the full extent of the hopes 
of the philanthropist in regard to our unfortunate black popu- 
lation. Mr. Harper thinks that the evils of slavery are most 
felt in the middle states, and that the efforts of the Society will 
of course produce their first good effectsthere. Although he 
contemplates, as the basis of the proceedings of the Society, the 
consent of the free blacks, and the voluntary manumission of 
slaves by their masters, yet he looks forward to the time when 
this class of people may be entirely withdrawn from our land. 
His expectations embrace the gradual deliverance of the coun- 
try from slaves and slavery, and at the same time the universal 
improvement of the negroes themselves, and the permanent 
augmentation of their happiness. He has suggested the true 
causes of their degradation, and points out the necessary con- 
sequences of that sense of inferiority which is continyally press- 
ing them to the dust, and destroying, in regard to them, the 
motives which white men have to rise. The benefits of colo- 
nization in Africa to the free blacks themselves, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves which it will produce, the 
blessings which it will diffuse in Africa, and the advantages to 
the civilized world which will follow from the commerce that 
will thus at length be opened, are all brought to view in this in- 
teresting letter. Itis gratifying to us to know that so many emi- 
nent men, so much talent and benevolence, and such patronage, 
are pledged to the objects of this excellent Society. 

Did our limits permit, we should be gratified to make some 
observations upon the resolutions of the general assembly of 
Virginia, of the legislature of Maryland, and of the legislature 
of Tennessee, the report of the committee of the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, the address of the Synod of 
Tennessee, the extract from the journal of the convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia, the resolution of the 
same church in Maryland, the resolution of the general assem. 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, and the address of the Presby- 
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tery of North Carolina. It is however enough to say that all 
these respectable bodies are patrons and promoters of this hu- 
mane and peculiarly laudable enterprise to colonize our free 
people of colour. Similar bodies throughout the United States 
will doubtless make public in due time similar sentiments. We | 
regret that this Report and appendix, which are under our re- 
view, are not more widely circulated. We have seen but two 
copies in our vicinity. On this account we wish that we had 
room to make larger extracts from it than our small magazine 
will allow. 

We shall now close our review by some free remarks upon 
the general question of slavery. The manner, in which the 
discussions of the American Colonization Society have been 
received by the public, and by slave holders themselves, is suf- 
ficient evidence that the time has arrived when we can express 
our sentiments fully upon this inherited misfortune, without ir- 
ritation, and without jealousy in regard to our objects. We 
have no scruples in our o'vn conscience against purchasing 
slaves at home, and using them in our families, in the fields, or 
the manufactory. While slaves are in the country, it would be 
an evil to them, if good and religious men were to refuse to be 
their masters, and were thus to give them up to the unprinci- 
pled, the mercenary, and the cruel. Universal emancipation 
without colonization, all seem to acknowledge,would be a mon- 
strous calamity both to the whites and to the blacks. Itis our 
duty to make the yoke of slavery, so long as it must be worn, 
as little inconsistent as possible with the improvement of our 
slaves in useful knowledge, in moral principles, and in virtuous 
happiness. It isa totally different thing to hold or purchase 
slaves at home, in the existing condition of our community, 
from that of purchasing natives on the shore of Africa, or 
making slaves of freemen any where, or consenting in any 
manner to the slave trade, or to the principles and reasonings 
by which the first introduction of slavery was defended, or to 
the policy which would now prevent colonization and emancipa- 
‘tion where the consent of all parties is made the basis of the 
proceeding. The irritation, which was excited in Congress at 
the last session, in regard to the admission of Missouri with its 
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succeed. We obtain increasing proofs of the fertility of the soil, 
and ascertain a greater variety of the productions of the country. 
If the slave trade, that mother of abominations and source of 
woes unutterable, can be annihilated, Africa will revive and as- 
sume a respectable rank among the nations of the earth.” p. 22. 


Our attention has been drawn to some of the words used in 
the accounts given of the native kings and headmen, particu- 
larly to “falaver,”’ and “falaver-house.”” Palaver “signifies 
both a political discussion and a suit at law.” (p. 75.) “The 
servant has as much to say as his master in any common dis- 
course, but not in a falaver, for that belongs only to the mas- 
ter.”” We use this word sometimes in conversation, although it 
is not in the dictionaries. The meaning, that we give to it, is 
the same with that which it has in the journal of Mr. Mills— 
The falaver lasted between three and four hours. Despatch 
in business is what African kings know nothing of. They will 
talk around the subject for hours without coming to the point.” 
(p. 34.) This is is a pleasant incidental satire upon “a political 
discussion and a suit at law.’’ We are not sure that our own 
orators in the legislature and at the bar, as well as elsewhere, 
may not sometimes wince at this account of a falaver and a 
jalaver-house in Africa. 

But, passing from this subject to another, we are desirous of 
expressing the pleasure, which we derive from the following 
testimony of the Reverend Mr. Meade to the melioration of the 
condition of slaves in our country, and to the improving charac- 
ter of our countrymen in this particular. 


“J must also beg leave to add a general remark concerning 
the whole southern country, in which I am justified by the re- 
peated assurances of the most pious and benevolent, that the 
condition of the negroes is greatly ameliorated in every respect 
As to food, raiment, houses, labour, and correction, there is 
yearly less and less over which religion and humanity must 
lament.” p. 146. 


. Mr. Jefferson’s opinion of the object of the American Society 
is thus given by himself: 

‘You have asked my opinion on the proposition of Ann 
Mifflin, to take measures for procuring, on the coast of Africa, 
an establishment to which the people of colour of these United 
States might, from time to time, be colonized, under the aus- 
pices of different governments, Haying long ago made up my 
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mind on this swbject, I have no hesitation in saying, that T have 
ever thought that the most desirable measure which could be 
adopted for gradually drawing off this part of our population— 
most advantageous forthemselves as well as for us Going from 
a country possessing all the useful arts, they might be the means 
of transplanting them among the inhabitants of Africa; and 
would thus carry back to the country of their origin, the seeds ~ 
of civilization, which might render their sojournment here a 
blessing, in the end, to that country.” p. 106. 


In addition to the extract, which we have already made from 
Mr. Clay’s speech, we introduce the following: 


“It has been said that the plan of the society is impracticable 
and Utopian. Why? How have the descendants of Africa been 
brought to the shores of America? By the most nefarious traf- 
fick that ever disgraced the annals of man. It has been, it is true, 
the work of ages. May we not, by a gradual and persevering 
exertion, restore to Africa that portion of her race among us 
that shall be liberated? He would not, he could not believe that 
man, in the pursuit of the vilest cupidity, in the prosecution of 

urposes of the most cruel injustice, which had constantly 
marked the African slave-trade, could accomplish more than 
might be attained in a cause which was recommended by so 
many high, honourable, and animating considerations. -Such - 
was the cause in which this society is engaged. The christian, 
of whom unwearied constancy is the characteristic; the states- 
man who looks only to the safety and the happiness of his own 
country; in short, all good men will find motives for engaging 
their co-operation or their wishes in behalf of the society. Its 
object is not impracticable. Scarcely any thing—nothing is 
beyond the power of those who, in the pursuit of a just purpose, 
approved by good men, and sanctioned by Providence, boldly 
and resolutely determine to command success.”’ p, 109. 

“Several of the slave-holding states already had, and perhaps 
all of them would, prohibit entirely emancipation, without some 
such outlet was created. A sense of their own safety required 
the painful prohibition. Experience proved that persons turn. 
ed loose who were neither freemen nor slaves, constituted a 
great moral evil, threatening tv contaminate all parts of society, 
Let the colony once be successfully planted, and legislative bo- 
dies, who have been grieved at the necessity of passing those 
prohibitory laws, which at a distance might appear to stain our 
codes, will hasten to remove the impediments to the exercise 
of benevolence and humanity. They will annex the condition 
that the emancipated shall leave the country; and he has placed 


afalse estimate upon liberty who believes that there are many 


who would refuse the boon, when coupled eyen with such a 
condition.” p. 110, . 
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With these distinguished names we mention that also of Mr. 
Harper. The letter of this gentleman to the Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society (p. 110,) deserves high com: 
mendation. Though short, it contains the substance of the 
whole plan, and its views reach to the full extent of the hopes 
of the philanthropist in regard to our unfortunate black popu- 
lation. Mr. Harper thinks that the evils of slavery are most 
felt in the middle states, and that the efforts of the Society will 
of course produce their first good effects there. Although he 
contemplates, as the basis of the proceedings of the Society, the 
consent of the free blacks, and the voluntary manumission of 
slaves by their masters, yet he looks forward to the time when 
this class of people may be entirely withdrawn from our land. 
His expectations embrace the gradual deliverance of the coun- 
try from slaves and slavery, and at the same time the universal 
improvement of the negroes themselves, and the permanent 
augmentation of their happiness. He has suggested the true 
causes of their degradation, and points out the necessary con- 
sequences of that sense of inferiority which is continyally press- 
ing them to the dust, and destroying, in regard to them, the 
motives which white men have torise. The benefits of colo- 
nization in Africa to the free blacks themselves, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves which it will produce, the 
blessings which it will diffuse in Africa, and the advantages to 
the civilized world which will follow from the commerce that 
will thus at length be opened, are all brought to view in this in- 
teresting letter. Itis gratifying to us to know that so many emi- 
nent men, so much talent and benevolence, and such patronage, 
are pledged to the objects of this excellent Society. 

Did our limits permit, we should be gratified to make some 
observations upon the resolutions of the general assembly of 
Virginia, of the legislature of Maryland, and of the legislature 
of Tennessee, the report of the committee of the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, the address of the Synod of 
Tennessee, the extract from the journal of the convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia, the resolution of the 
same church in Maryland, the resolution of the general assem. 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, and the addyess of the Presby- 
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tery of North Carolina. It is however enough to say that all 
these respectable bodies are patrons and promoters of this hu- 
mane and peculiarly laudable enterprise to colonize our free 
people of colour. Similar bodies throughout the United States 
will doubtless make public in due time similar sentiments. We 
regret that this Report and appendix, which are under our re- 
view, are not more widely circulated. We have seen but two 
copiesin our vicinity. On this account we wish that we had 
room to make larger extracts from it than our small magazine 
will allow. 

We shall now close our review by some free remarks upon 
the general question of slavery. The manner, in which the 
discussions of the American Colonization Society have been 
received by the public, and by slave holders themselves, is suf- 
ficient evidence that the time has arrived when we can express 
our sentiments fully upon this inherited misfortune, without ir- 


' yitation, and without jealousy in regard to our objects. We 


have no scruples in our own conscience against purchasing 
slaves at home, and using them in our families, in the fields, or 
the manufactory. While slaves are in the country, it would be 
an evil to them, if good and religious men were to refuse to be 
their masters, and were thus to give them up to the unprinci- 
pled, the mercenary, and the cruel. Universal emancipation 
without colonization, all seem to acknowledge,would be a mon- 
strous calamity both to the whites and to the blacks. Itis our 
duty to make the yoke of slavery, so long as it must be worn, 
as little inconsistent as possible with the improvement of our 
slaves in useful knowledge, in moral principles, and in virtuous 
happiness. It is a totally different thing to hold or purchase 
slaves at home, in the existing condition of our community, 
from that of purchasing natives on the shore of Africa, or 
making slaves of freemen any where, or consenting in any 
manner to the slave trade, or to the principles and reasonings 
by which the first introduction of slavery was defended, or to 
the policy which would now prevent colonization and emancipa- 
tién where the consent of all parties is made the basis of the 
proceecing. The irritation, which was excited in Congress at 
the last session, in regard to the admission of Missouri with its 
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slaves into the Union, is no evidence whatever that our slave- 
holding states cannot bear a discussion of the nature and effects 
ofslavery. That was a debate not only upon the construction 
ofa particular treaty and the grant of privileges, but concern- 
ing the right of Congress to interfere with this part of the poli- 
cy of Missouri, while other state governments are allowed to 
make such laws as they please, within the limits of the consti- 
tution, for the regulation of their slaves. 

We do not mean to enter at present into a detailed view of 
slavery. Our observations will be general and brief. We'make 
the remarks above, not so much to prepare our readers for any 
unpleasant truths which we mean to give in this article, as to 
show that we consider it perfectly proper and expedient to ex- 
amine the question at large, and to treat it without disguise, 
whenever we have leisure, room, and inclination. It would. be 
yery useful for our fellow-citizens to see a full examination of 
this subject, as well as a detailed view of the best manner of 
treating our slaves. There are many things to be said with 
profit in regard to a change in the mode of training and educat- 
ing blacks for the purpose of rendering their services as intelli- 
gent and valuable as those of whites. But these things we can- 
not say now. We proceed toa short statement of the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of having slaves among us. 

In a new country, servants and laborers of this kind area pe- 
culiar accommodation to their white masters. In those wes- 
tern states, where slaves are not allowed to be holden, we hear 
from the best people perpetual complaints of the difficulty, 
and even impossibility at times, of getting servants for the 
house, laborers for the field, or hands for the manufactory. 
Farmers are often compelled to turn their lands into pastures 
and become graziers, because they cannot obtain, at any pro- 
per price, the service of the persons necessary to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by the plough. Many valuable enterprises in 
making settlements, clearing lands, and introducing improve- 
ments for villages and towns, are abandoned for the want. of a 
population to be hired and employed by the owners of the ter- 
ritory. The management of a family, and the cares of house- 
holders, become extremely onerous. Slaves there are nong, 
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free blacks are capricious and run away, and white domestics 
cannot be procured. In an old country these evils do not ex- 
ist, because the inequalities of society always force a considera- 
ble white population to be so raised as to furnish servants of ev- 
ery rank and character. Other evils indeed are the consequence 
of these inequalities, but the facility of procuring servants, all — 
kinds of domestics and laborers, is a convenience which the 
higher orders of society always feel. It would be an interest- 
ing and a useful inquiry, had we time to pursue it, how far the 
condition of menial servants in Europe resembles that of our 
slaves, and whether such white people are more cultivated or 
more happy than our blacks. Some wise and able men, as distin- 
guished for their benevolence and disinterestedness as for their 
comprehensive views, have felt themselves tempted to defend 
the proposition, that the menial whites, in a city like London or 
Paris, are not more elevated, more free, more honest, or more 
comfortable thanthe slaves of Lexington, Richmond, or Charles. 
ton. A state of society, where a crowded population is the 
product of centuries, and where servants of the lowest as‘ well 
as of the highest orders are furnished in abundance, must un- 
doubtedly be attended by a vast amount of ignorance, degrada- 
tion, and misery. While we concede, on this point, all that a 
philosophical statesman would ask, we are still zonvinced that 
slavery receives no justification from the argument, although 
some alleviation is drawn from it, when we look upon the blacks 
that are entailed upon us. 

A natural effect of having slaves at command, (we speak still 
of new countries,) is an increase of hospitality among the mas- 
ters. Were we obliged to labor personally, to apply our own 
hands to all the menial offices of the kitchen and the stable, 
when our friends or strangers visit us, their approach would not 
be as welcome as it is now, and their continuance would hardly 
be solicited with as much warmth and sincerity. When the mas- 
ter is called perpetually to the details of manual occupation, and 
the mistress must leave the parlour and the drawing room for 
the drudgery of preparation required by the table, and by the 
apartments where her guests are to be lodged, the pleasure 
oftheir society and conyersation must be so interrupted, so di- 
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minished, so cut up into paltry parts, and obtained at: last by 
such provoking snatches, that it is not wonderful if friends and 
strangers shouldbe considered as a tax, difficult to pay, and 
the spirit of hospitality be gradually withered. 

Although we think that among our new states, those, which 
have slaves, have the advantage at first of those which have 
not, yet in the end the advantage will be upon the other side. 
When the white population becomes dense, when the country 
is old, when society produces all the classes of people which 
are required by its wants, then the comforts of life will be great- 
est where slaves are not. But in the present early age of our 
country, where slaves perform the work, and furnish all the ser- 
vants of a community, the masters have more leisure for read- 
ing, for conversation, for meeting together at each other’s hous- 
es, or in public places, and for every species of discussion. 
This leisyre may not always be well applied, but still it is to be 
found, and when it is properly used, it is a boon, and a boon of 
no small value. The eloquence of the slave holding States in 
eur public bodies has shown the influence of this condition of 
their society. 

Where white men are not the servants, but all classes of 
them have blacks under their command, a prouder spirit of lib- 
erty and independence is likely to be cherished. In some res- 
pects this is undoubtedly an advantage, but it is attended by 
considerable evils. There is less power to secure subordina- 
nation and concert of action, even where these are acknowledg- 
ed to be indispensable to the end which all agree to scek. The 
form, in which liberty and independence sometimes exhibit 
themselves, may be rude and offensive. Freedom should not 
be raw and insolent. A mixture of courtesy, of respect for 
character and standing, of deference to age and office, to sex 
and profession, to learning and accomplishment, adds greatly to 
the charm of liberty, and to the interest of the society of free- 
men. With all the limitations however, which we are inclined 
to offer, and for ourselves to admit, upon this part of our sub- 
ject, we have no hesitation in enumerating, among the advanta- 
ges of our slave population, the higher spirit of liberty which 
is cherished by the whites. ‘This spirit is n» boon to those, 
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who May consider themselves as the patricians of the commu- 
nity, but the interests of the whole people are to be taken into 
the account, and whatever assists to secure these best is to be 
welcomed as an advantage. A compliment was in tact paid to 
ovr republic when a foreign tourist said upon leaving it, “this 
country is a héaven for the poor, but a hell for the rich.” We 
would not encourage rudeness and insoléence; we would not be 
blind to the faults of our character, nor to the improvements 
which can be made in our manners and institutions; we would 
on the contrary introduce more mutual courtesy and a greater 
regard to the public interest; we would recommend; in all meet- 
ings of the people, in all places and on all occasions that require 
discipline, more order and subordination; and we should be 
happy to see more polish and accomplishment among our citi- 
zens; but we are the determined friends of a republican gov- 
ernment, and the zealous sup porters of the liberty of the people. 
We ask no more refinement than is compatible with these par- 
amount objects. : 

A more disagreeable task now awaits us, that of pointing out 
some of the disadvantages of slavery. 

One of the first thoughts that occur to us whenever we turn 
our minds to this subject, is the wrong of slavery in the very 
nature of it, and in all the forms in which it presents itself to 
our contemplations. Although we, who now hold slaves, are 
innocent of the guilt, by which they were introduced into the 
country and left upon our hands, yet this innocence on our part 
does not make it cease to be true that blacks by nature have 
rights as well as ourselves, and that they are deprived of the 
dearest of all their rights by being our property, and subject 
for life to our command. Our minds are harrassed by this con- 
viction, even when we have satisfied ourselves that all the rea- 
sonings are just which we have already advanced in this review. 
At the moment when we think it expedient, and even benevo- 
lent, for good and religious men to consent to be masters of 
these unfortunate people, we cannot forget the crime that lies 
at the door of the fathers of slavery and the defenders of their 
principles and conduct. We are compelled to allow that this 


‘S no small disadvantage to a life spent in the immediate and 
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constant view of slaves. Itis relieved by the increasing hu- 
manity with which they are treated, and by the prospect, which 
the Colonization Society furnishes that they may at last be res. 
tored to the land of their ancestors. 

The effect, which slavery produces upon the education, hab- 
its, and character of children, is a disadvantage of no small a- 
mount. In one respect, that of caprice and tyranny in the tem- 
pers of children, this topic has been often considered, and its 
influence stated at large. Butit has not been examined much 
under other aspects. Our schools, academies, and colleges are 
continually called upon to correct the pronunciation which has 
been learned of black nurses and black servants. The young 
mind is early filled with the immense variety of vulgar errors 
and gross Superstitions which are known to abound among the 
slaves. Although the masters and mistresses are, or at least are 
to be supposed to be, above this influence, the children are not 
Their impressible minds listen with ingenuous and eager cred- 
ulity to the monstrous tales which are told them by favorite 
black domestics. The excess of this is removed by the ob- 
servations and experience of after life, but the spirit of super- 
stition not unfrequently continues, especially among the less 
informed, to the hour of death. 

Another evil of a much more serious nature is the offspring 
of having our children raised in the arms of blacks, and of al- 
lowing them to be their companions for several of the earlier 
years. The remark is probably not so applicable to our vicini- 
ty and latitude as to a more southern region and a warmer cli- 
mate. The nature of the evil, to which we here refer, will be 
indicated by the number of children, found in the community, 
of every shade between the ebony of Africa and the genuine 
European complexion. This liability to amours of the darker 
kind must be very much enhanced by the cause which we have 
already named. Thetprogress of white population is thus re- 
tarded, both by a diversion from the proper objects of attach- 
ment, and by the incompetency which follows excessive indul- 
gence. 

Cruelty to slaves, an evil so often described with all the pow- 
ers of rhetoric and pathos, belongs to an opposite class of feel: 
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ings and vices. As far as our own observation has extended, 
we have witnessed very little of direct cruelty. In this vicin- 
ity the blacks are a hearty, good looking, and apparently happy 
part of our population. They have an abundance to eat, drink, 
and wear, and are lodged according to their taste. It must 
however, from the multitude of testimony, be true, that in ma- 
ny families and in many regions, great bodily suffering is endur- 
ed by slaves, and all the caprices of inhumanity are wantonly in- 
flicted upon them. The kind of suffering, to which they are 
most exposed, where their masters are not cruel, but are driv- 
en by pecuniary necessities to do what they would otherwise 
condemn and avoid, is the violation of the ties of blood and 
marriage by forcible separation, and by removai to distant pla- 
ces of residence. The effect of this upon the characters, the 
moral feelings, and the habits of the blacks is extremely perni- 
cious, as well as its influence in hardening the whites. Masters. 
ought to make it a point of conscience to adopt all possible 
means to alleviate this evil, and to sell, exchange, or let their 
slaves, to produce an accommodation. 

We cannot dwell upon inferior topics, the slackness and un- * 
productiveness of the service of many of the slaves, the ex- 
pense of such a number of mouths to be fed and bodies to be 
clothed, in comparison with the labor rendered, and the confu- 
sion which takes place in the affairs of the master, where res- 
ponsibility is so much divided, and where A lays the blame to 
B, and B to C, and they thus go through the alphabet in a se- 
ries of apoloyies, in which the ingenuity of any master or over- 
seer to get at the truth shall be baffiled. 

Slaves are generally bad mechanics, slow and slovenly arti- 
zans, unintelligent and blundering workmen. Houses, fences, 
bridges, gardens, and other parts of the system of civilization, 
are usually less finished and complete, where slaves are the la- 
borers, than where white men render the service. Blacks are 
undoubtedly capable of becoming excellent artists, but they are 
not sufficiently educated to bring out their talents, and to exhibit 
their ingenuity. Agriculture is not as exact, productive, beau- 


tiful and perfect, under the hands of slaves as under an enlight- 


ened, and free, and ambitious yeomanry, having the fee of the 
soik, 
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But the greatest evils of slavery may be resolved into causes 
of a moral nature, into the want of thase motives to perpetual 
improvement which are furnished to freemen, living among 
their equals, respected as friends and companions, and eligible 
to all those offices in the various departments of society which 
are so stimulating in their influence upon our efforts. Wehave 
no doubt that the African is as dear to Narurs, and as fiberally 
endowed, as the European. Put him in the same circumstan. 
ces under the operation of the same external causes, and 
furnish him with the same motives, and he will accomplish as 
much, and rise as high. But what is he now in a foreign soil? 
What is the character of our slaves? They are uninstructed, ig 
norant, fanatical or indifferent, superstitious and easily alarmed 
at danger or in a new condition, tempted to habits of theft and 
falsehood, if not informing against each other still filled with low 
jealousies, and governed by low motives, too commonly intem- 
perate, slightly held by the marriage vow, living in such cir- 
cumstances as hardly to allow them to cultivate the habitual 
feelings of decorum and delicacy, and abandoning all efforts to 
rise because such efforts are without motives and would be 
fruitless. 

Let us then colonize them, where we approve of the meas- 
ure, and where we do not, let us educate them better, and alle- 
yiate, if we cannot remove, the evils of their condition. T. 


Arr. 8. Adazeppa, a Poem by Lord Byron. 


WE have just had an opportunity of reading this spirited 
and excellent production. We have been most agreeably dis- 
appointed in regard to its merits. The remarks in our eastern 
newspapers, and those in some English magazines which have 
come to our hands, had led us to expect little from Mazeppa, 
and to believe that Lorde Byron was losing, in a foreign country, 
the power of his own language as it is displayed in his other 
compositions. We think these remarks unjust, and some of 
them are intemperate against the publishers of the poem un- 
der the name of the noble Lord. For ourselyes we have no 
doubt that it is his genuine production. It carries unequivocal 
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marks of his genius, his style, his mode of conception, and his 
contempt for the virtue of women. If he did not write it, we 
should be tempted to believe in a poetical transmigration, or 
exchange, of souls, even while the parties are living upon earth. 
Show us that the author of Mazeppa is a pupil in the school of 
Byron, and we should immediately warn the master to look to his. 
Jaurels that this competitor among his disciples may not in time 
pluck them from his brow. We agree that this poem has faults, 
and that it was evidently written in haste; but it has merits, and is 
entirely worthy of the celebrated name to which it is ascribed. 
The style varies, and it oughtto vary. A part of it, (but a part 
which appears before much interest is excited,) reminds us of 
Beppo, while other parts are by turns tender, sincere, rapid, 
vigorous, descriptive, novel, affecting. We do not remember 
to have read at any time a poem ona similar subject, or of a 
similar construction, It has all the advantages of originality. 
Such a ride as Mazeppa’s we. never knew before. The situa; 
tion of the rider, the kind of suffering to which he was con- 
demned, the emotions which must have been excited, the 
scenes through which he passed, the variety of dangers which | 
arose in dreadful succession, all took a powerful hold upon our 
feelings and imagination, and added anew triumph to those 
which Lord Byron has already.achieved over our sympathies 
and our admiration, 

The story is short and interesting, and remarkably adapted 
to the purposes of excitement in poetical narration. Mazeppa 
is a young man, ardent, handsome, accomplished, and irresisti- 
ble. He was introduced into the family of a rich and haughty 
Count who had a beautiful and lovely wife. Mazeppa and the 
lady became enamoured of each other, and were the victims 
of thejr, mutual passion, The. spies of the Count detected 
theiramours. Mazeppa was seized at dawn of day by a band 
of armed minions, separated from his mistress, stripped, 
scourged, and bound naked and bleeding upon a wild horse of 
the Ukraine which had been caught but the day before, in whose 
mouth had never been a bit, and upon whose back had never 
been aman, The horse was foaming with rage at the time 
Mazeppa was fast bound upon him, the neck.of the rider tied 
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to the mane instead of having a bridle in his hand to guide the 
fierce animal. The head of the horse was set towards the for. 
ests and mountains from which he had been taken, and where, 
at an immense distance, the troops of wild horses, to which he 
belonged, were ranging. He was freed from the keepers with a 
lash anda shout, and flewlike lightning toward his native haunts, 
regardless of all that threatened death to his helpless rider. The 
horse, with a savage and untameable strength, continued his 
race from morn to night, from night to morn, and still from 
morn to night again, when he arrived at the place where he had. 
been seized. There, meeting a troop of his fellows in the wil- 
derness, with one faint effort to neigh, and to join them in their 
wild and independent race, he fell dead to the earth with the 
exhausted and wretched Mazeppa still bound to his back. Du-. 
ring this career, the wolves had chased both horse and rider for 
their prey, and were often on the point of fastening their teeth 
in the victims. Barrens, groves, hills, rocks, rivers, were pass- 
ed with the rapidity of an arrow from the bow ofa sinewy arch- 
er. Every effort of Mazeppa, to break his cords, or to scare 
from him by his voice the wolves that hung upon his rear, in- 
creased the fright of his wild steed, and added a new bound to 
his terrific career. At length, when the horse had fallea dead, 
and the rider expected to die, after the manner of Mezentius, 
a prisoner on his back, when he was too feeble to raise an army, 
or to utter a moan in his defence, the ravens and vultures hov- 
ered about him impatient to begin their detested meal. In this 
situation he lost his senses, and when he awoke he found him- 
self in the cottage gf a Cossack peasant, attended by a sympa- 
thetic, anxious, and beautiful black-haired young woman, the 
daughter of the cottager. He recovered his strength in time, 
became the guest of the family and the favorite of the Cos- 
sacks, afid was made their Hetman or Prince. With a troop of 
‘twice five thousand horse,” he set out for the palace of the 
Count, and razed it to the ground, satiating his vengeance by a 
victory of extermination. 

Such is the story. It is told by Mazeppa, when he is seventy: 
years old, to Charles XII, after the defeat and route of Pultawa, 
and when the Monarch and the Hetman were fiying to the 
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river Borystenes, and had halted in the forests for the night. 
Every reacer must see from this brief sketch that the subject is 
new and well adapted to the pen of genius. The incidents are 
selected with skill, the dangers and sufferings are conceived as 


they should be by a mind like Byron’s, and the catastrophe is. 


brought out with full poetical justice upon the expecting mind 
of the readers. In narrative poetry, extracts always lose the 
intefest which they have in the poem in their regular connex- 
ion. We must however give a few specimens. The following 
is the description of the wife of the Count. 


«Theresa’s form— 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yon chesnut’s bough, 
The memory is so quick and warm; 
And yet I find no words to tell 

The shape of her I loved so well. 

She had the Asiatic eye, 

Such as our Turkish neighborhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky. 

But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise at midnight, 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seemed to melt to its own beam, 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift their raptured souls on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. | 
A brow like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 
And heaven beholds her face within. 

A. cheek and lip—but why proceed? 

I loved her then, I love her still; 

And such as I am, love indeed 

In fierce extremes, in good and ill.” 
Stanza V. 





The horse appears just as he ought in the 9th stanza, 


‘Bring forth the horse’the horse was brought. 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 

° Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 
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Wild as the wild deer, and untaught: 
With spur and bridle undefiled: 

°T was but a day he had been caught; 
And snorting with erected mane, 

And struggling fiercely but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread, 
To me the desert-born was led. 

They bound me on, (that menial throng,} 
Upon his back with many a thong, 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away, away,—and on we dash,— 
Torrents less rapid, and less rash.” 


After riding long under such excitement, and being exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and loss of blood, Mazeppa fell into a sort of trance 
erswoon. The genius of Byron shows itself in this part. 


‘¢What marvel if this worn out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 
The earth gave way, the skies rolled round; 
I seemed to sink upon the ground, 
But erred, for I was fastly bound. 
My heart turned sick, my brain grew sore; 
And throbbed awhile, then beat no more. 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel, 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes 
Which saw no further. He who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride; 
I felt the blackness come and go, 
And strove to wake, but could not make 
My senses climb up from below.” 

SrTanza XIII, 


When he was aroused from his trance, the hors¢ was swim, 
ming a broad and majestic river. 


‘Mv thoughts-came back. Where was I? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy, pulse by pulse 

Life re- assumed its lingering hold; 

And throb by throb, till grown a pang 

Which for amoment w ould convulse, 

My blood reflowed, though thick and éhill, 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill, 

My sight returned, though dim, alas; 

And thickened as-it were with glass. 
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Methought the dash of waves was nigh; 
There was a gleam too of the sky 
Studded with stars.—It is no dream. 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide; 
And we are half way struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 


And with a temporary strength ? 


My stiffened limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser’s broad breast proudly braves 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 
And onward we advance.’’ 
Stanza XIV. 


“With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 
We gain the top: a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, we onward secis . 
Like precipices in otr dreams, 
To stretch beyond our sight.” 

STANZA XV. 


Sree a. eee 


169 


The wild horses of the Ukraine make their entry and exit 


with great life, and, to us, with great novelty of description. 


«“Atlength while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh 
From out yon tuft of blackening: firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs? 
No, no; from out the forest, prance 
A trampling troop; I see them come; 
In one vast squadron they advance. 
I strove to cry, my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride; 
But where are they the reins to guide? 
A thousand horse, and none to ride? 
With flowing tail and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils never stretched by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came quickly thundering on, 
As if our faint approach to meet, 

alte 22 
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The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet. 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment with a faint low neigh 
He answered, and then fell. 
With gasps and gazing eyes he lay, 
And reeking limbs immoveable. 
His first and last career is done. 
On came the troop; theysaw him stoop; 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong. 
They stop, they start, they snuff the air, 
Gallop amoment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seemed the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide, 
They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly 
By instinct from a human eye.” 

Stanza XVII. 


Those, who are not pleased with such poetry as this, deserve 
not to be pleased at all. While Byron continues to write in 


this manner, he cannot write too much, T 
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MUS CRLLANT. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


LETTER IL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In my first letter I endeavored to prove that the nu- 
merous circumvallatory earthen ramparts discovered in the 
western states could not have been designed for fortifications or 
places of defence. My next object is to point out the proba- 
ble race of people who erected them. 

The manners and customs of our present.North American 
Indians are so totally incompatible with the characteristics dis- 
played in these laborious constructions, that we cannot suppose ~ 
their ancestors concerned in the formation of them. Our In- 
dians are almost exclusively devoted to hunting, a mode of life 
which precludes a numerous population. They possess few of 
the civilized arts, such as the ancient relics display, whilst their 
mode of burial and religious rites are totally different. The 
numerous and immensely large burial places discovered on the 
banks of all our large water courses, extending miles in length, 
and completely filled with skeletons, shew that the population 
of this country must at one time have been very great, This 
certainly indicates an agricultural life in the former inhabitants, 
whilst the specimens of excellent ornamental pottery, quite dif- 
ferent from that made by our present Indians; many instru- 
ments of iron and copper; and various domestic utensils and 
ornaments, found with these skeletons, evince a race of people 
advanced much further in the arts. We possess indeed both 
historical proof and tradition that the Aborigines of this country 
‘Were a different race. The Peruviatis, Mexicans, and various 
nations which inhabited the country of Anahuac may be con- 
sidered of the same origin. Theirveligion, manners, customs, 
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and language were much alike. They possessed the art of 
hieroglyphic writing or painting, and their histories conse- 
quently deserve that credit, to which recorded narratives are 
entitled. The Spaniards acquired a knowledge of their hiero- 
glyphic paintings and were enabled to translate their histories. 
From this authority Humbold mentions that the Tolticas first 
came to Anahuac, part of the present province of Mexico, in 
the year 648. They, as well as the Mexicans, according to the 
same authority, emigrated from the north, and must conse- 
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quently have once possessed the country on both sides of the 
Mississippi. The different stages of their journey, and the pe- 
riods of time during which they sojourned at any one place, are 
mentioned. We have corroborating proof even from European 
authorities, for when Ferdinand de Soto invaded Florida in 
1525, and afterwards when the Spaniards first settled at New- 
Orleans and Natchez, they discovered the Natchez and Naga- 
toch Indians on the Mississippi and Red River to be of the same 
race as those of Mexico. They had made similar progress in 
civilization and passessed the like religion, being worshippers 
of the Sun and sacrificing human victims to their deities, and 
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ous reasons do not mention the immediate cause of the emigra- 
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tion of their ancestors from the north. They did not choose to 
record what is esteemed the disgrace of proud and warlike na- 
tions. Wehowever have this information from other though 
traditionary sources. The public are greatly indebted to the 
Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, the historical committee of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and their learned secretary Peter S. 
Duponceau Esq. for the first volume of their Historical and Lit- 
erary Transactions. We there find, by the tradition of the Lenni 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, that their ancestors, then a very 
numerous people, came from the western part of the the North 
American continent; that they crossed the Namesi Sipu or 
Mississippi river, and with the assistance of the Mengwe or 
Troquois, made war upon and finally drove away a nationwhom 
they called the Alligewi, and who were settled in these western 
states. They describe the Alligewi as a wonderful people, of 
gigantic stature, building fortificatiqns, and burying their dead 
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in holes, over which they threw mounds ofearth. The Allige- 
wi are mentioned as finally emigrating to the south and west, 
whence they never returned. We may readily perceive, as in 
most ancient traditions, that truth and falsehood are here blend- 
edtogether. The fable of the Alligewi being giants doubtless 
arose from the difficulty with which the Lenapes conquered them 
and from a wish to exaggerate the exploits of their ancestors. 
One part of the Indian character well known among us has been 
omitted by the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder; I mean their dislike of 
appearing ignorant in what relates to their nation or to things 
of which it is presumed they ought to have a knowledge. They 
are as Zealous to conceal their ignorance on those subjects, as 
their disgrace in battle, and are ever ready at invention whenev- 
er unacquainted with facts. The well known story of the Mam- 
moth, related by Mr. Jefferson as coming from one of the In- 
dian chiefs, is anexample athand. I am acquainted with many 
instances, in which the invention of a grave tale was immediate- 
ly produced by an unexpecte.l question. It cannot therefore 
be wondered at that our Indians should suppose the circumval- 
latory earthen ramparts were intended for fortifications, and that 
for that purpose they were erected by their former enemies, the 
Alligewi. I shall show in my account of the tumuli, that 
they did not dig holes for the burial of their dead and raise the 
earth over the bodies afterwards, in the manner described by 
the traditions of the Lenni Lenape nation. This oral testimony 
is however important, as it comfirms the records of the Tolticas 
and at the same time disclaims the erection of the circumvyalla- 
tions and tumuli by the ancestors of our present Indians. 

The circumstance of none of the Anahuac nations being cal-. 
led Alligewi does not lessen the probability of the truth of the 
tradition. The Indians, according to Mr. Heckewelder, often 
gave their enemies names different from those by which they 
designated themselves. He mentions the Lenni Lenape as be- 
ing called by all the western, northern, and some of the southern 
Indians Wapanachki, or“people at the rising of the Sun,” mere- 
ly from their having eventually settled on the Delaware river 
and in the adjoining Atlantic states. 

The, continent of America seems to have been peopled by 
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at least two distinct races. Mr. Duponceau is of opinion that 
the grammatical construction of all the American languages is 
radically the same. I have no cause to doubt the correctness 
of his ideas on this subject, though I cannothelp thinking, from 
} what I have read in the Asiatic Researches, that the compound 
form of the Sanscrit and other ancient languages of Asia, toge. 
ther with the affixes and suffixes to their verbs, corresponds in 
some measure with the form of our Indian languages. The 
words which compose the various Indian tongues are allowed 
by Mr. D. to be totally different, and as he only refers to gram- 
matical construction, in which the languages of the nations of 
Asia and Europe generally agree, I have as much right to con- 
" sider the Mexicans and our northern Indians distinct races 
it of people, as we have to distinguish the English from the 
Arabians. The manners, customs, religion, and even the 
language, (as far as regards the radicals of words,) of the 
Anahuac nations and those of our Indians are as distinct as 
those of any two races of people which inhabit the European 
or Asiatic continents, 

The Peruvians, the various nations of the present province 
of Mexico, and the tribes extending as far as Natchez may from 
their customs and religion be considered as one race, and all 
our northern nations of hunters as another district of people. — 
It isto the Tolticas and other Mexican nations, as the original 
inhabitants of this country, that I must beg to draw your atten- 
tion. Sir William Jones, Baron Humbold, and indeed most 
modern writers on the subject have believed the Mexican na- 
tions and Peruvians to have descended from the same race as 
the Hindoos. The striking similarity in the chronology of the 
tlindoo monarchs, which are divided into two distinct lines, cal- 
Jed the Surya and Chandra Bans, or children of the Sun and 
Moon, agreeing exactly with the dynasties of the Peruvian and 
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Mexican kings, who also traced their succession as children of 
the Sun and Moon; the similarity in ereeting pyramidical tem- 
ples of immense size for the same horrid worship; that of sa- 
crificing human victims to deities, whose attributes were pre- 
sumed to be the same, and whose wrath could only be appeas- 
«l by blood; the consonant traditions, though mingled with fa- 





all 
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ble, respecting the deluge, all seem to evince that at an early 
period some consanguinity existed. The late discoveries in 
Asiatic literature have somewhat illuminated that dark era im- 
mediately post-diluvian, from which originated all the fa- 
bles of mythology whether Asiatic, Egyptian, or European.—~ 
Our Biblical history chiefly confines itself to the virtuous Shem 
and his pious descendants, from whom, through the lines of A- 
braham and David, the Redeemer of the world was to be born. 
Of Ham and Japhet the two polluted fountains which overflowed 
the world with idolatry, our sacred pages are ina great measure 
silent. 

It 1s however confirmed from Sanscrit History, that although 
Ham and his descendant Cush retained some of the wise laws 
and true traditions taught them by their immediate ancestor 
Noah, the real Hindoo Menu or Nuh, yet they soon permitted 
their vicious passions to lead them astray. Ambition and avae 
vice quickly occasioned war and spoliation. The shedding of 
human blood became familiar, and their understandings, like 
their language, seem to have been suddenly confounded, and to 
have led them to the horrible sacrifice of human victims in or- 
der to atone for crimes committed, which thus became seven 
fold worse. Some pretended modern philosophers have been 
fond of representing the religion of the Bramins as pure and 
spotless. They have painted them as men devoted to the ac- 
quisition of astronomical and other sciences; as deeply medita- 
ting on the attributes of the Deity, and absorbed in valuabdie 


metaphysical disquisitions: their system of 'metempsichosis 


forbidding the destruction of animal life, they live on vegetable 
food and attain great age full of wisdom and piety. This pic- 
ture is unfortunately not correct, and, although the belief in 
the transmigration of souls had, at an early period, prevented 
the Bramins from using animal food, yet the very nature of 
their first code, that called the Laws. of Menu, displays in most 
places the strongest ambition and most tyrannical determina- 
tion to exalt themselves at the expense of their fellow crea- 
tures. These laws, like those of Draco, are written in blood, 
and, although after the supposed Avater of Buddah the lives of 
pumals werg among some casts preserved, yet thie blood of 
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their own species was most inhumanly and extensively shed. 
One of the books of the Veda, the next in point of antiquity to 


the Laws of Menu, treats expressly on human sacrifice and ma- 
gic rites, and we know that in the earliest ages after the deluge 


whole hecatombs of miserable human beings were sacrificed. 
The burning of widows and the self immolation among the 
Hindoos of the present day are not the only relics left of that 
horrid religion, for by the latest authority* the Hindoos still point 
out the ground where their Rajahs lately sacrificed human vic- 
tims to their idols. 

I have thought it necessary to be thus prolix in order to shew 
that the ancient Hindoos immolated their fellow beings to as 
great an extent as the nations of Mexico. The religion of the 
ancient Persians, Hindoos, and Druids is supposed to have 
been nearly similar. Their worship was always performed in 
open temples or circumvallations without roofs. Their tem- 
ples, as Mr. Maurice expresses it,t “were uncovered, and they 
rejected the impious thought of contining the Deity within the 
scanty limits of an inclosed shrine.” This idea was general at 
that period of the world, and the remains of the open temples 
of the Druids in Europe, and our own circumvallations prove 
the wide spread of that religion in immediate post-diluvian ages. 
The Druidical open temples in many respects resemble the 
western circumvallations. They are, like our own, mostly cir- 
cular or oval; the former as dedicated to the Sun, and the lat- 





*<sFt is quite certain that the various nations of India have immolated hu- 
man victims to their Gods both in ancient and in modern times. A young 
girl was sacrificed asa prelude to their magical mysteries, or when their 
great people required divination, the Atharvana Veda recognizes this 
horrible ceremony. The Hindoos still point out the ground in numerous 
places where their Rajahs sacrificed to their idols the prisoners taken in 
war, I visited many of them, which are commonly in the mountains and 
unfrequented places; here a little temple of mean appearance is found, 
and sometimes buta single niche, in which the idol is placed. They now 
form human figures of flour, paste, or clay, and cut off their heads. This 
is done to a great extent, each votarv bringing one, and shows the prodi- 
gious numbers of real victims formerly sacrificed. In the Kalika Purana 
a very old work, written under Siva, the ceremonies are described at hu- 
man sacrifices. They are a right inherent in princes, to whom they are 
the source of wealth and cause of victory, &c.”— Dubois on the character, 
manners, and customs of the people of India, American Edition, Vol. 2, p. 
271 et seq. 


{TMaurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 154, Eng. Ed. quarto. 
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ter representing the Mundane Egg. It is true the Druids gen- 

erally used large single stones standing upright, though there 
are many instances in which the American mode is conjoined. 
The Druid temple at Abury in England isacircle of one hun> 
dred stones, surrounded with an earthen rampart and ditch; 
each sixty feet broad.* Cc. 


*Maurice’s Ind. Ant. Vol. 1, page 182. 
i 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
CIRCLEVILLE, O. Serr. 13, 1819: 


SIR,—I have just received and read the second number of 
“The Western Review.” I take great interest in this first at- 
tempt to publish a work of the kind in the west. You apolo- 
gise for the quality of the paper on which it is printed: no apol- 
ogy was necessary. 

I have been instructed, and of course pleased, with the essays 
relating to subjects, in which the citizens of Kentucky ‘are 
thore particularly interested. Had you correspondents in eve- 
ry state and territory in the west, a more general interest in fa- 
vor of your work would be excited and your patronage would 
be more extended. I hope the literati of the west will rally a- 
round your banner. 

Judging from his style and matter, I believe the essay in No. 
2, on “Indian Antiquities,” to have been written by a modest, 
amiable man, who has long been convefsant with the subject; 
upon which he treats. Some errors, which may have been ty- 
pographical, seem to have crept into his memoir, and I beg. 
leave to point them out to you. In speaking of the mound, 
once situated nearly in the centre of this town, the writer should 
have said, that that tumulus was fiftee, not “fifty,” feet high: 
There was water inside of the circular work, where the earth had, 
been taken away for the construction of the inner wall. The 
outer parapet was thrown out of the ditch between the walls 
which surrounded the work. 

‘As to the writer’s idea, that the tumuli in front of the gate- 


Ways were raised for “Janitor gods,” I can only say, that I can- 
iat 23 
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not either assent to it, or deny that it was so, for the want of suf- 
ficient data, whence to draw such an inference. 

As to the Spanish tale, which the writer alludes to, con- 
cerning the human sacrifices, said to have been suffered 
by the Mexicans upon their altars, I must confess that I always 
very much doubted the fact. We must recollect that this tale 
was first told by cruel oppressors and bitter enemies, who in all 
probability propagated this and other wicked slahders, in or- 
der to palliate at least, if not to justify, their own abominable 
deeds. ‘Fhe Mexicans ate, possibly sometimes sacrificed, the 
* sh of apes. Skinned agd dressed for food or sacrifice, they 
-esembled human beings. From some zealous officer in the 
service of the Holy Inquisition, who saw something like the a- 
bove, I am induced to believe, originated the tale that the Mex- 
icans sacrificed and ate human flesh. Any story to the preju- 
dice of Montezuma or his people, derived from Spanish author- . 
ity, ought to be received with great caution. Like the ghost 
im a celebrated tragedy ‘it comes in such a questionable shape” 
that I feel a strong disposition to question it. 

I agree with your writer in the belief, that works enclosing 
mounds were not, strictly speaking, “forts,” but might not 
these works have been used as defensive ones, in extreme cases, 
in the last resort? Solis describes the Mexicans as resorting to 
such places on such occasions. He says the Teocalli resem- 


bled “living hills.’ Here the Mexicans, standing upon their 
altars, the tombs of their fathers, fought with desperation for 
themselves, their country, and their gods. Not contented with 
the conquest of the country and the destruction of Montezuma 
and his people, in order to hide their own enormities, the Span- 
jards slandered the Americans by calling them cannibals. But 


God is just, he avenges the cause of the oppressed, he tram- 
ples down the proud but exalts the humble. 

A great and mighty Amazon, Spain, in the vigour of her 
strength, entered the American mines. She came out of them 
old, shrivelled, pale, and ghastly. With tottering steps she re- 
erossed the Atlantic. Iler priests had extinguished the lamps 
of science, which once shone in her cloisters. Her monarch 
was employed in destroying her ablest statesrhen, or im em- 
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broidering petticoats for the Holy Virgin. The sun of her glo- 
ry had descended below the horizon and not a star glittered 
throygh the gloom which surrounded her. No eye now glistens 
with tears for her distress, no bosom heaves even a sigh for her 
fate. The diadem is falling from her unworthy brow, the scep- 
tre from her feeble hands, and she herself appears ta be groping 
about in quest of a dishonorable grave. 
With great respect, I am yours truly, 
CALEB ATWATER. 


a ad 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING LETTER. 


The mistake respecting the height of the tumulus, which 
formerly existed within the circumvallation at Circleville, arose 
from an unintentional mistatement of Mr. Atwater himself, or 
from a misunderstanding of what he said. 

When I visited Circleville, several respectable persons assur- 


ed me that the mound had been ‘wenty feet high, but a-friend- 


of mine, visiting the same place during the last summer, be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Atwater, who assisted him in drawing 
a plan of the embankments and tumuli. Mr. A. then mentioned 
the height of the mound in question as being A/ty feet, and, af- 
ter an exact inquiry of my friend as te his certainty on the sub- 
ject, I so altered my minutes, believing Mr. A’s information to 
be the most correct. The height of this particular tumulus is, 
however, of no consequence to my general observations. Tu- 
muli, fifty feet high, exist within the areas of other ciccumval- 
jations.* 

The insinuation, that water was found in the embankments 
at Circleville, is of much more importance, and I regret that 
Mr, A. has not been more particular in his notice of the cir- 
cumstance. I can only understand him as meaning, that at the 
first settlement of Circleville there was some low place which 
contained stagnant water. I made particular inquiries on this 

‘subject of the oldest inhabitants of the town, who all assured 
me that there was neither tank nor cisterr, spring nor well 


*The tumulus at Marietta is about 40 feet high, 
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discovered within the area at the time of the settlement 
or since that period. I saw nothing of the kind myself, 
though I suppose in wet weather rain water may stand in some 
places. Mr. A. has however unintentionally proved my asser- 
tion as regards the want of water within the area in ancient 
times. He mentions that the upper soil was taken off for the 
purpose of forming the inner wall. Now, asa bed of gravel 
lies immediately below that soil, no water could have been re- 
tained. I doubt whether the area could have afforded earth 
sufficient for the inner tumulus and wall. And the soil being 
as deep within as without the circumvallation, I still think 
that the surface of the ground was regularly removed for some 
distance around. 

It is with regret, that I am obliged to notice Mr. Atwater’s 
attempt to discredit the historians of Mexico, as relates to the 
sacrifice of human victims. We might, I think, as well doubt 
that Cortez conquered that country, or that such aking as 
Montezuma existed. 

.The honest soldier, Bernal Diaz, obtained that title from his 
plain unvarnished history, which bears intrinsic evidence -of 
truth, yet he frequently mentions large numbers of human vic- 
tims as sacrificed by the Mexicans. But what is to be said of 
the venerable Las Casas, who dedicated his services and life to 
the Mexicans? Abhorring the abominable cruelties of his 
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countrymen, he became the champion of the oppressed; he ex- 
horted and reproved; he wrote and published; he made voya- 
ges to Europe, and interested every honest man in: his cause. 
Las Casas succeeded in obtaining edicts in favour of the Mexi- 
cans, and had them executed as far as his authority extended, yet 
this martyr to humanity and to the cause of the natives of An- 
ahuac, acknowledged them guilty of human sacrifices to a great 
extent. The Mexicans found numerous advocates and their 
deplorable case was repeatedly broughi before the tribunals of 
Rome and Spain, yet their friends never attempted to confute 
that chief plea of pretended justification used by the foul op- 
pressors of those people. It cannot be denied that such men 
as Clavigero, Robertson, Humboldt, and a host of other wri- 
ters on the subject of Mexico were fully capable of discrimi- 
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nating between truth and falsehood. They lived in modern 
times, and had no prejudices to warp their judgments, yet they 
all admit the fact of human sacrifice to a prodigious q@ptent. 
From the invasion of Cortez until the date of the above letter I 
do not believe it has ever been doubted; and, as no facts are stated 
to contradict the most direct testimony, I conceive the supposi- 
tion that prejudice on the part of the Spaniards, and a desire to 
justify their own crimes gave birth to the story, can be of little 
avail. Why did not the Spaniards accuse the Peruyians also 
of human sacrifice? The Peruvians had abolished that horrid rite 
long before Pizarro invaded their country. These people were 
consequently exonerated from the charge, although, as more 
perfidy and cruelty were exercised in the conquest of Peru 
than of Mexico, Mr. A’s mode of reasoning would have requi- 
red a double proportion of calumny on that score to have ob- 
literated their crimes. The native Mexican historians, in their 
hieroglyphic records, mention numerous human sacrifices. 
They certainly did not desire to find fault with their country- 
men, and as this painted language is still understood, it is a 
most indubitable evidence of the fact.* 

Mr. Atwater seems'to have an idea that the history of the Mex. 
icans and of their conquest by the Spaniards is only known by 
dubious records of the conquerors, made at a period when dark 
ignorance prevailed. This isnotthe fact. The art of printing 
was then in general use, and all Europe was awake to the won- 
ders of the new world. That policy had not then taken place 
which afterwards prevented foreigners from visiting Spanish 
America. They published numerous accounts and minute de- 
tails of the country, and of the manners and customs of the 
Mexicans. They were as well acquainted with the natives of 
the mid continent of America, as we are, from the voyages of 
Cook and other navigators, with the inhabitants of Otaheite.t 

The literary world is anxiously expecting Mr. Atwater’s 





*Baron Humboldt has published an Hyeroglyphic painting of a human 
sacrifice from a very ancient Aztican or Mexican manuscript. 


{The Baron Humboldt’s views of the cordilliers and monuments of the 
native inhabitants of America not having been translated into English, I 
subjoin in proof of my assertion the following extract from his introduction 
to that work:—“Au commencement de Ja conquete de ’ Amerique l’atten- 
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Notes on Ohio. Much new information and important matter. 
will doubtkess appear. We havea wide field for discovery and 
cousequently ought to employ our time solely in obtaining a 
knowledge of facts and comparing them with what was before 
known in other countries or among other nations. Mr. Atwa- 
ter’s correction of any error in point of fact will be most grate- 
fully acknowledged. Truth is our only object, but as I per- 
ceive it has occupied moré of this letter to answer an hypotheti< 
cal conjecture, than to notice his information on other points, I 
hope any further public correspondeace will be confined to Mr. 
A’s friendly corrections. C. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

I have forborne to make any remarks on Mr. Atwater’s idea 
that the Mexicans probably sacrificed apes. Lest this sugges- 
tion however should mislead others I think it proper to men- 
tion, that there are neither monkeys nor apes in any part of the 
bigh table lands, in which the nations of Anahuac lived. The 
whole of Montezuma’s dominions could not have afforded a sin- 
gle animal of this species. Baron Humboldt mentions as a 


proof of the Asiatic origin of the Mexican nation, that the ape 
was one of the signs of their lunar zodiac, although the ani- 
mal was totally unknown to them, and they could not have met 
with any of the species in their emigration from the northern 
parts of the American continent, 


a 


VETERINARY. 
ON THE SALIVATION OF HORSES.—by C. 8. Rajfinesque. 


THIS disorder frequently attacks horses in many parts of 
the United Statey It is well known to consist in an unnatural 
effusion of saliva in a watery state, flowing often with rapid suc- 

¥ . . . e 

tion de l’Europe etoit singulierment fixu sur les constructions gigan- 
tesques de Couzco, les grandes routes traces au contre des cordillieres, les 
pyramides a gradins, le culte et Pecriture symbolique des Mexicains. Les 
environs du port Jackson dans la Nouville Hollande ef Pisle d’Otahiti n’ont 
pas ete decrite plus souvent de nos jours que ne Petoient alors plusieurs 
contrees, du Mexique etdu Perou, It faut avoir ete surles heux pour ap- 
precier cette naivete, cette teinte vraie et locale, qui caracterisent les re- 
Yations des premiers voyageurs Espagnois, 
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cession, and debilitating exceedingly the animals subject to it. 
Cows also have been known to be slightly affected by the same 
disorder; but no other domestic animals. 

Various conjectures have been formed on the cause of this 
tnorbid affection, some of which are rather ludicrous if not ex- 
travagant. Such, for instance, is that which ascribes it toa 
spider swallowed ‘by the horses! but I am not aware that any 
one has published as yet the real cause; and the knowledge of 
a speedy remedy scems to be still more wanted. 

Being enabled to point out the true cause, and to offera re- 
medy: F venture to publish both in the expectation of contribut- 
ing thereby to lessen and prevent the injury arising from neg- 
ect and accident. 

I am happy to mention that I am indebted to my worthy 
friend, Mr. Bradbury, forthe leading facts in this statement. 
We both agreed in conjecturing properly on this subdject; but 
he had the advantage to ascertain the facts by actual experi- 
ments, andto point out the propercure. _ 

Two kinds of weeds, which grow occasionally in meadows 
ahd pastures, produce thisdisorder, whenever they are acciden- 
tally eaten by horses and cattle, together with clover or grass! 
Sheep and hogs never eat them. The first and the worst is the 
Euphorbia hypericifolia, a small milky plant with opposite 
smooth leaves and very small white flowers. ‘The second is 
the Lodelia inflata or Asthma-weed, a larger plant with alter- 
nate hairy leaves, blue flowers, and swelled seed vessels. Both 
have the leaves ovate, oblong, and slightly toothed. 

They both blossom at the end of the summer, when of course 
they are largest and most detrimental. Being mixed with the 
second growth of clover and grass, they sometimes become en~ 
tangled thereto, and are eaten by horses, who would probably 
reject them otherwise. “They may likewise become mixed with 
the second crop of hay, and be eaten with it by horses Hence 


has arisen the vulgar opinion which ascribed this disorder jo 
the second growth of clover. 

Both the above plants have energetic properties. All the 
species of the genus Euphorbia are strong drastics, and the 
Lobelia inflata is little inferior te said genus im energy; it has 
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been usefully employed in the cure of asthmia and other disor- 
ders: it was one of the Indian medical planis. They produce a 
slight salivation even in man. 

Some other plants may have similar salivating properties, 
but the two above mentioned are the most common; being 
found almost all over the United States. They are not un- 
common in Kentucky: 

By attending to this, it will be easy to prevent the disease: 
since they are both annual plants, which may easily be destroy- 
ed in the meadows, by puHing them up before they ripen their 
seeds. Should they grow too thick, horses and cattle should 
not be allowed to pasture where they grow, and the second crop 
of hay, should be cut rather early, (when the weeds are in blos- 
som, ) and burnt on the ground. 

Should the horses and eattle happen to eat them notwithstand- 
ing, and be attacked with the salivation, they may be curedina 
single day by feeding them plentifully with cabbage leaves! 
which appear to be an effectual antidote of this peculiar dis- 


order. 
If no cabbages should be at hand, the leaves of turnips, rad- 


ishes, mustard, and such other plants of the cruciferous tribe, 
might probably answer equally as well. 

I venture to hint that cabbages and the cruciferous plants 
might perhaps become an efficacious remedy in the morbid sa- 
livation brought on men by an excessive use of mercurial pre-' 
parations, tobacco, kc. It is by similar analogies that the ma- 
teria medica is often enlarged and effectual remedies are dis- 
covered or succedancous palliatives adopted. 

It is my wish that these facts, conclusions, and hints may be- 
come useful, since the constant aim of science: should be to ap- 
ply its extensive resources to the practical benefit of our fellow- 


beings. And such, I trust, will always be the ultimate objects 
and results of my pursuits. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ON THE Oii OF PUMPKIN SEEDS. 
To Dr. C. L. Szxcer, Northampton, ( Mass.) 
(cOMMUNTCATED FOR THIS MAGAZINE.) 


YOUR enquiries respecting pumpkins, which have lately 
reached me, I hasten to answer to the best of my knowledge. 

I understood that pumpkin seeds were pressed like rape seed 
and of course cold: when I added ‘or like flax-seed,”’ it was 
because I had never seen flax-seed or linseed pressed warm 
after roasting, as you say it is done with you. 

Pumpkin seeds, being very oily and containing thin oil, re- 
quire no heat to help the effect of the press. They will yield 
their oil to the press as easily as almonds, walnuts, and seeds of 
the melon tribe. 

The Harmonists press this oil in the press used for rape seed 
oil. 

I do not think that the pumpkin seed oil can be employed, 
like linseed oil, for painting. It is too thin and fluid, but it will 
answer in the instances where walnut oil is employed, being si- 
-milar to it in that respect, although otherwise much sweeter and 
less desecative. 

Pumpkin bread and cakes are as much used in the interior of 
Kentucky, as pumpkin pies in New-England. The bread is 
made either by itself or mixed with corn meal, by kneading 
pumpkins either raw or boiled, and baking them immediately 
afterwards, without any addition of yeast. It has therefore a 
great similarity to corn bread, and is eaten either warm or cold. 
It is very sweet and of a reddish colour: I cannot Say it is very 
palatable to me, but those that are used to it like it well. You 
know that corn bread is not liked at first by mahy persons. [I 
think that the best pumpkin bread is that made by uniting equal 
parts of corn meal and boiled pumpkins. 

Respecting the cultivation of pumpkins, I can hardly give 
you any additional information. Their culture is well understood 
all over the country, and all the farmers know how to avail them- 


selyes of the facility which they have of growing among corn, 
a4 . 
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without injury to either crop. I donot conceive that any posi- 
tive advantage might result from their separate cultivation; 
But manures might be highly beneficial in either instance and 
would increase the crops. 

f remember the following additional uses which may be made 
of pumpkins: 

1. The cakes, remaining after the oil is pressed from the 
seeds, are eaten greedily by cattle and hogs. 

2. In Europe, they make good preserves of pumpkins, by 
cutting them in slices and boiling them for a long time in strong | 
sirup of sugar. 

3. In the south of Europe a very good soup is made by mash- 
ed or diluted pumpkins with oil, butter, or broth. This dish 
is called Furlata in Tuscany. Rice is often added to it. 

4. The hard skin of pumpkins, if uninjured, may be used for 
pails, buckets, baskets, kc. The pumpkins may be made te 
assume almost any shape, by being confined while young ia 
wooden or hard vessels, which they will fill gradually, moulding 
themselves to their shapes. 

I remain, respectfully yours, &c. 


C. S. RAFINESQUE, 
Professor of Botany and Nat. History. 


Transylvania University, 
September 10, 1819, 


a 


The following letter has been handed to us by James Morrison 
Esq. and we have the permission of the very respectable wri- 
ter to publish it. The facts are interesting and curious, that 
there are Indians in Africa who speak the language of some 
of the Indians of the Unrrep Srares, and that Megroee 
from Africa can perfectly understand the Indians in both 


hemispheres. Uv. 


LEXINGTON, 25th Jung, 1810. 
Srtr,—Agreeably to your request, I have examined my old 
. African man Tom relatively to his having conversed with the 
southern Jndians, and understanding their language. About 
the close of the Indign. war, a party of Indians, said te be Caick- 
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asaws or Choctaws, I do not know which, encamped near Lex- 
ington, on their way to or from Wayne’s army. I was in town 
with my old African, who came to me and requested that he 
might stop his wagon to talk with a yellow man he had seen, 
suho spoke exactly his country talk. I permitted him to stop, 
and went a small distance with him, where I sawa dlack man 
and an Indian together. They appeared to be much engaged 
in conversation. My old man joined them in their discourse, 
which they kept up for a considerable time. They seemed to 
be well pleased and to understand each other fully. I have had 

the same information from other Africans in this neighborhood, 
who all concur, that these Indians tatk the same language as 
the yellow freofile whom they,made prisoners in their country, 
When we returned home, I inquired of Tom how he became 
acquainted with the Indian language. He gave the following 
detail. 

“I was born in the town. of Gool-case onthe river Allisome. 
I went to war under our king /ccusina against another part of 
our nation, on the river Yellow-water or Ohomya. I was taken 
prisoner and sold to white peoplc, who took me on board a ship 
in the Allisome river, low down, near the sea. I lived near the 
sun-set sideof the country. The Bamdlers lived towards sun- 
set, between our town and the great water. The yellow people 
lived over-a great water towards sun-set. Our king and the 
yellow people were often at war. We had many of them pris- 
oners, who lived among us a long time. The Bamblers and 
yellow people were frequently at war. These yellow people 
and us talked together like the Indian I saw in Lexington. 
‘They had dong hair, which many of them could set on.” 

He gives the following as.a specimen ofhis language. “God 
we call Yamfon, sun ishri, moon esrie, fire agab, white man 
fempiemi, black man ancah, child. alabah, water osho, white-« 
man’s country adurshee, christmas ah-yah.” 

He added, “I never was in the yellow people’s ceuntry, but 
have been well acquainted with many of them. They fight 
with dows and guns as we did.” 

The foregoing is the substance of old Tom’s statement, but 
as heis 70 years of age and ignorant, there may be some inac- 
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curacy in his relation. He has always supported a fair chrrac- 
ter as a man of truth and integrity. The proper names and 
other words I have spelled as he pronounced them, as nearly as 
possible. Tom’s statement has been, in a great measure, cor- 
roborated by other Africans with whom I have conversed, and 
T have confidence in its general accuracy.* 


Your friend, 


JOHN PARKER. 
Jamzs Morrison, Esq. 


ee Saw 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE INDIANS. 


The following brief narrative we have from a gentleman of Lex- 
ington, who received it some time since from Mr. Ro- 
BERT BENHAM, one Of the principal actors in the scene it de- 
scribes. 


About the year 1778 or 1779, seventy or eighty persons, in 
five keel boats, were ascending the Ohio river. Among them 
werea major Rogers, Mr. John Watson,and Mr. Robt. Benham. 
Between Cincinnatiand Columbia they fell in with a party of In- 
dians, engaged in making a raft or crossing the river upon it. 
The major observed, “those fellows must be disposed of, before 
we can proceed,” and the whole party, excepting one man in 
each boat, went on shore to attack them. Just as they were 
advancing towards the raft, a heavy fire was poured in on their 
rear. Finding themselves surrounded, they decmed it prudent 
to turn upon their assailants and to endeavor instantly to regain 
their boats. This however, though the Indians retreated, they 
were unable to effect. One of the boats was taken off by the 
five men left in them, and the rest fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The party on land drove the savages before them, 
nearly as far as the mouth of Licking river, when it began to 








*Mr. Richard Allen of this county had a native African, a Mandingo, 
named Currin, who was brought from that country at the age of 16 or 17, 
who died about 5 years’since, and who gave the same testimony upon this 
subject with Tom. Mr. William Evans of Jessamine county had. also a 
black man from Africa, who is a third witness to the truth of the account 
concerning the yellow people with long hair in his native country, and 
theirlanguage. Mr. Richard Higgins of this place says that the Indians 
with Wayne’s army were Chickasawe, 
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grow dark. There were now but ten sen left, the rest, in- 
cluding major Rogers, having fallen. A short council was held 
and it was resolved to make a desperate effort, by charging up- 
on the enemy’s line, to make a way through it. The plan suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation. Two, one of which was Mr. Ben- 
ham, were badly wounded in its execution, but the rest, Mr. 
Watson and seven others, escaped unhurt and reached Har- 
rodsburgh some days after, but without any clothing except the 
wristbands and collars of their shirts and the waistbands of their 
trowsers. 

Very different was the fate of the wounded. Benham, being 
shot through the hips, was unable to proceed. He concealed 
himself therefore amidst the boughs of a fallen tree, where he 
remained two days. Late on the second day a raccoon came 
near him, and he shot it. Instantly some one called out. Suppos- 
ing it to be an Indian, he loaded his piece and continued silent. 
The same voice much nearer to him soon called out again.— 
He now concluded he should be killed, but resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. He was however happily relieved by « 
the exclamation in plain English, “whoever you are, for God’s 
sake answer me!’’ Being now convinced that the applicant 
was not a savage, he answered without further hesitation; and 
was soon approached by his unfortunate companion, with both 
arms broken. After their mutual joy at meeting had subsided 
a little, Benham desired his friend to kick to him the raccoon, 
which, being thus obtained, was skinned and cooked; and Ben- 
ham fed his companion as well as himself. They now became 
very thirsty, and Benham, still unable to move, expected to 
die of thirst; but his companion, having been to Licking river 
and waded in so far as to be able to stoop and drink, returned 
and desired Benham to put his hat in his mouth that he might 
bring him some water, which he did. 

Captain Benham made use of their shirts to dress their 
wounds, which recovered surprisingly. They remained at this 
spottwo weeks. Benham shot game and his companion push- 
ed it to him by his feet, as he did also the fuel necessary for 
cooking. When turkeys were seen, the broken armed man 
would walk around at a considerable distance from them 
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4a and drive them, so as to make them come within reach ofBen-« 
ay ham’s shot. The hat continued to supply the place of a wa- 
“8 1, ter vessel. In two weeks Benham could, by using his gun as a 
i crutch, move forward a little. They then proceeded to the 
re mouth of Licking, about one mile, where they arrived in two 
| weeks more. One of the broken arms. getting so as to be of 
i use, and Benham being able to walk a little, they fixed them- 
hi selves a kind of shelter by the side of a large log fronting the 
Ohio river, where they remained, subsisting in the way de- 
scribed above, until late in November, when they saw a flat 
boat descending the Ohio. They made signals of distress, but 
the boat began to row off, those on board supposing them to be 
¢; Indians. At last however two men, (one named Nicholas 
¥ , Welch) jumped into a canoe, resolving at all hazards to asser- 
bi tain who and what they were, and, if their countrymen, to bring 
them off. For this purpose they landed below Licking and 
took such a position as enabled them to ascertain that these un- 

fortunate men were friends; after which they took them on 
board and brought them down safe to the falls. Here fortu- 
pe nately their clothing was found, having been saved in the boat 
* which had escaped with the five men. Captain Benham after- 
wards acted as conductor general of the pack horses in all the 
expeditions carried on by generals-Harmer, St. Clair, Wayne, 
and Wilkinson. He was in the defeats of St. Clair and Adair, 

and at length purchased part of the land on which he had fought 

with major Rogers, where he ended along and useful life. 

Peace to his manes! B, G. 


PORTRY. 


- 


free translation of an Ipri of Gessner, 







Welcome ye early beams of morn! 

Welcome younG pay, of beauty born! 

Thy bright rays pierce the wood-crown’d hill, 
And glance along the impid rill, 
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But where the foaming cascade plays, 
United pour their dazzling blaze. 

The sparkling dew thy splendor shows, 
And every drop a diamond glows. 

All welcome gladness, life, and love, 
The joys that morn delights to prove. 


ZEPuHYR, late slumbering in the bell 

Of the swEET LILY, leaves his cell, 

And fluttering o’er the opening flowers, 
Where gales repose in vernal bowers, 
Awakes his brethren from their sleep, 
With odors down the vale to sweep. 
The vain and motley tribes of pREAMs 
Like spirits fly when morning beams, 
And yet where Cetra’s form reposes, 
In beauty’s pride, on beds of roses, 
Like cupids o’er her couch they hover, 
And her young cheek with blushes cover, 
As rancy decks her faithful lover. 


Haste Zepuyr, to your choicest bower, 
Collect the sweets of every flower, 
Quickly fly, and gently bear 

Perfumes along the balmy air, 

And wait the waking of my Farr. 


Around her couch in murmurs play, 
And warning give of dawning day, 


Breathe soft upon her snowy breast, 
But on her lips with rapture rest. 
When first she opes her radiant eyes, 
With ardor press my tender sighs, 
And whisper, how ere Twilicur gray 
Had fled the rosy beams of day, 

The water-fall I sought alone; 


Mer name to speak, my Passion own. 
Ww. 
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4 Mr. Hunt,—The following lines, on the marriage of a young 
, lady to a gentleman named Fay, have never been published, as 
‘ far at least as my knowledge extends. 


e More mild than the flowers the brown reapers meet, 
As they gather the full ripen’d corn, 
Eliza appear’d, but more fair, and as sweet 

As the heath-scented breath of the morn 


Titania, the queen of the gay tiny race, 
Whose power the planets obey, 

Beheld her, and smit with the charms of her face, 
From the cradle convey’d her away. 


ee + Nee a 


From vases of cowslips she wash’d her with dew, 
Collected with infinite care 

From jessamine, amaranth, myrtle, and yew, 
And dried her with Venus’s hair. 


— ale ee 
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She crown’d her with misleto, vervain, and bay, 
And made her a Farry confest, _ 
Resign’d her the wand of such mystical sway, 
£ And the Lotus* she fix’d on her breast. 


The queen then exulting pronounc’d the decree, 
| That Elizaa Farry remain, 

2: And a day, too far distant for mortals to see, 

4 Should her mandate completely explain. 


s Her absence the nurse nor the parents e’er knew; 
i Time brought on the wish’d wedding day, 

at And then all her friends found the prophecy true, 

es, . And hail’d her a genuine Fay. 7 


*Fable gives to the Lotus the power of enchantment, and sometimes 
makes it emblematical of transformation. The nymph Loris was changed 
inty this plant, and preserved her name. 
“In spem baccarum florebat aquatica Loos: 


- * 7. * * * * * 


Loris in hance Nympha, 





Contulerat versos servato nomine vultus.” 
Oy: Met: lib: IX, v. 341—7 


‘lysses and his companjons felt its charn4Od: lib: LX, 











